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THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT. 


R. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, of Illinois, an obscure politician, but 
\ an honest man, has been elected President of the United States. 
Six months ago his name was scarcely known beyond Washington and 
the limits of his own scantily-peopled State ; but gradually, as the 
now ended contest assumed shape and exactitude, it grew in impor- 
tance and in favour, and attracted to itself the support—first luke- 
warm, but afterwards cordial and enthusiastic—of the whole Repub- 
lican party. The event is of the highest interest to America, and 
may ultimately prove to be of equal importance to the rest of the 
world. Although the British people as a rule do not. devote much 
attention to foreign politics, they know enough of the recent history of 
the great American Confederation to understand that Mr. Lincoln’s 
election is the triumph of a great principle ; that in his person the 
Northern, or anti-slavery—commonly called the Republican party— 
has signally defeated the Democrats, or party of the South, whose 
main principle is the maintenance and extension of negro bondage. 
This party has so long monopolized office, that the men who will 
come into power on Mr. Buchanan’s retirement will be as new to 
political life as the ultra-Liberals were in this country at the passing 
of the Reform Bill. But this fact will not impair their efficiency. 
The art of government is easily learned in a country where every 
man is a politican, and a long probation in the exciting warfare of 
parliamentary opposition has not only sharpened their appetites for 
office, but their faculties for making the best of it. 

The Southern party boasts that, although defeated in the Presi- 
dency, it possesses a majority in the Senate, and is certain to secure 
a majority in the House of Representatives. And if this majority 
be great in both Houses, Mr. Lincoln’s four years’ tenure of power 
will be beset with difficulties. Himself but the Prime Minister 
of the sovereign nation, he can neither be removed from office by the 
votes of a refractory Parliament, nor can he dissolve that Parliament 
This 


is a political “fix” unknown in this country,;which practically, 


if it impede public business, or refuse assent to his measures. 


though not theoretically, enjoys a greater degree of liberty than the 
Americans have managed to secure for themselves. But Mr. Lincoln, 
though an earnest and consistent man, is not a violent politician. 
The custom of party, and the necessities of his position, unyielding as 
the laws of “the Medes and Persians,” will compel him to make a 
clean sweep of every office-holder in the Union, down to the humblest 
clerks of the post-offices and custom-houses ; but he will, doubtless, 
carry on his government in such a conciliatory manner, as to force 
the Democrats, after the first violence of their disappointment shall 
have cooled down, te resort to a purely constitutional line of oppo- 
sition, Neither Mr. Lincoln, nor Mr. W. H. Seward (who will, in all 
probability, be the ruling spirit of his administration, and fill the office 
of Secretary of State), nor the other eminent Republicans whom he 
must gather round him, will imitate the misjudged policy of the 
South, and make the question of Negro Slavery an aggressive one. 
To limit slavery to the states in which it already exists—to assert 
the broad principle that in every new territory added to the Union, 
north of what is called “ Mason and Dixon’s Line,” or the line of the 
Missouri Compromise, the freedom and not the slavery of the black 
population shall be the rule ;—such will, in all probability, be the 
moderate line of policy adopted by the Republican party, as soon as 
it feels the responsibilities of office upon its shoulders. The 








ultra of Radicals becomes more or less Conservative, as soon as he is 
harnessed to the working waggon of the state. Among ourselves it 
is found that an extreme Liberal may be converted into a very 
cautious peer, and that a flaming demagogue becomes aristocratic as 
soon as he has agitated himself into a good place. And as John 
Bright may hereafter make a very excellent Paymaster of the 
Forces, and work quietly with his colleagues, so Mr. Lincoln and 
those zealous enemies of negro slavery whom he will call into his 
councils, will look upon the question with a judgment more sober 
than they exercised at a time when they were not responsible for the 
public safety. 

The result will teach the South the old, but ever new, lesson, that a 
party must not be divided against itself if it hope to conquer. The 
Democrats will have four years to heal their wounds, and to devise 
measures for regaining the supremacy which they have lost. Their 
present bluster, and noisy threats of a disruption of the Union may be 
be natural, but are not dignified. Such loud talk is but the bark of a cur 
that has no teeth to bite. The Northern and Western States, free of 
the taint and disease of slavery, and containing within themselves all 
the energy and enterprise, and the greatest part of the intellect of 
America, and being continually strengthened by the fresh blood of 
a hardy European immigration, could get on very well if all the 
slave states were to secede from the Union to-morrow. But the 
South could not exist for a year as an independent Confederation. 
With a scanty white population, not augmented by immigration, and 
with an enslaved black population, increasing in numbers much 
more rapidly than their masters; where, in case of any difficulty 
with the independent North and West, could the South look for 
assistance to prevent its re-annexation to the Union by force of arms ? 
Some of the most rabid of the Southern journals speak of a free- 
trade alliance of the Southern Confederacy with Great Britain as an 
available policy to check in such a case the arrogance of the Protec- 
tionist North. But they forget that there must be at least two 
parties to an alliance, and that such an alliance as this would be most 
unpopular in Great Britain, where slavery and the slave-trade are 
held in almost equal abhorrence. They forget, also, that Liverpool 
and Manchester could obtain all the cotton they require from New 
Orleans and Charlestown without political action on either side of the 
Atlantic. 
that the South feels sore at its defeat, and no one will be hard- 
hearted enough to deny it the “triste plaisir” of a few idle fulmina- 
The South will speak daggers but will not use them, and will 
The anger will 


No one, in America or in England, can be surprised 


tions. 
advocate disruption in anger, but not in reason. 
pass and the reason will remain, and, once more restored to their 
customary placidity, the Democrats will do what prudent men should 
do under the circumstances, and prepare for a new struggle in 1864 
under better auspices than in 1860. 

Although the victorious Republican party is generally protec- 
tionist in its commercial policy, and the Southern cotton-planters are 
as generally free-traders, it need not be feared in this country that 
our relations with the great Republic will be in any degree less 
On the contrary, it is highly pre Ibable 
that they will become more so. Mr. Buchanan, even before the 
auspicious visit of the Prince of Wales, had done much, in a quiet, 
unostentatious, but effective manner, to discourage such rampant 


cordial than they have been. 


busy-bodies as General Harney and others, who sought to imperil 


. good understanding existing between the two nations ; and it is 
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not likely that the new Government of the Uniicd States will be less 
moderat, conciliatory, andenlightened. There is no existing estrange- 
ment, and no ground of misunderstanding whatsoever. If any should 
arise hereafter, the good feeling implanted by the Prinee’s visit in the 
hearts of the American millions, no less than the wisdom, knowledge, 
apd British sympathy of such a man as Mr. Seward, will combine to 
keep iInatters right, and cement the fri ndship of two great nations 
who never were enemies at heart, although wafortunate circumstances 





mace them once appear to be SO. 





ITALIAN DISCORD. 

THEN, a few weeks ago the Garibaldians were wending their 
\ way triumphantly northward through Calabria, and the regulars 
of Tl Ra Galantuomo were making short work with Lamoriciére, it 
seemed as though the spirit of discord had departed from that fair 
land, wherein it had too long found an abode. It seemed as though 
the ery of “ Italia una revivicata” were the expression of a reality to 
be and to endure, not the ejaculation of men intoxicated with first 
draughts of unwonted liberty—hollow as professions made at Baccha- 
nalian feasts. In the presence of Garibaldi, the honest and unselfish, 
it was hard te believe that discords should arise. Italian unity had 
come to be looked upon not as a probability of the future, but as an 
accomplished fact. The voice of unbelief was stilled. Friend and 
foe to the Italian cause of liberty looked forward without entertain- 
ing a doubt—but in different complexions of mind—to the rapidly 
approaching day when the red blouses and the Maceddnians of Italy, 
meeting at last, should exchange brotherly greetings together, and 
merge their legions into one. 

sut the meeting came to pass, and there were no greetings. 
Be tween troops of acknowledge d enemies there could hardly subsist 
a worse feeling than between the troops of Il Ré@ Galantuomo 
and the Garibaldian irregulars. Signs unmistakable reveal the un- 
pleasant truth, that however much or however little the Sardinian 
Government might have favoured the projects of Garibaldi in the 
there is now no great amount of love lost between that 
Government and the liberator. Further, the events of the few 
momentous days which intervened between the meeting on Neapo- 
litan soil of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi, and the departure of 
the latter to Caprera, jorce upon one the conviction too plainly and 
too painfully, that the ties of personal feeling subsisting between the 
King and the Dictator, are less strong than they were supposed to be. 
It would have been well for the future of Italy if the measure and 
degree of that weakness had remained untested and ungauged, or, at 
any rate, that the result had remained unrecorded. 

lor a long time past the fact had been perfectly well known that 
between Garibaldi and Cavour, or, more properly speaking, between 
Garibaldi and the Sardinian Government, the feeling was about as 
bad as it could be. For certain, and very evident reasons, the 
wide spread knowledge of this fact prejudiced in no degree the 
Mission of holy bueccaneering on which the 


ba ginning, 


' Hero of Calatatimi was 
bent. Even if Garibaldi had not quarrelled with Victor Emmanuel’s 
Governm lit, the fiction and prevence of such a quarrel] might have 
been no bad stroke of policy, consice ring that proven complicity on 
the part of Sardinia in the Italian expedition might, nay must, have 
led to foreign intervention of some sort. The conditions afforded by 
such a quarrel must 
Garibaldi, under the proviso and reservation that there should be a 
perfect understanding between himself and the king. The belief in 
such understanding has been wide spread, and general. It has beer 
a source of power to Victor Emmanuel and to Garibaldi alike. In 
adverse moments, when Fortune withheld her smiles, and the future 
lowered, the general faith in the understanding between the two 
dissipated the cloud, revealed blue sky, and seemed to make manifest 
a holy banner unfurled—t] 
ing the 


il 
«l 
ic motto of Jn hoc signo vines surmount- 
eross of Savoy. These pleasing illusions have been rudely 
dissipated. Jealousy inight have been anticipated between the 
two parties to some extent; but if three weeks ago the prediction 
had been made that the month of November would not pass by 
Without seeing Garibaldians going to the theatre, revolver-armed, 
lest the Sardinian troops might insult them, and preparing to avenge 
the insult, sueh a prediction would have assuredly been laughed to 
8CO 

It is impossible to overrate the bad consequences which would 
accrue froin any overt act of violence committed between the Garibal- 
dians and the Sardinian regulars. On the one hand, it would be asignal 
for the extreme republican party to assume the reins of government, 
the pretensions to they have only waived provisionally ; 
whilst, on the other hand, they would have been furnished a plea and 
a pretence for reactionary movements on the part of the discarded 
Bourbons, and intervention, it may be, on the part of more than 
one foreign power. Until further particulars of the dispute be 
brought into evidence, it would be premature to adjudicate between 
Garihaldi and Victor Emmanuel. in this, aS in most other cases, 
justice, probably, may lie between the two extremes. It does not 
seem rash or premature, however, to express the belief that Victor 
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Emmanuel and his Cabinet have attempted to apply the precedents of 
statesmanship somewhat too literally, and too unbendingly, to cop. 
ditions which have resulted from the violation of all precedents, 
conditions which have been brought about by the sheer foree of genins 
In common with others who desire the future welfare of Italy, we 
can cherish no better desire than that the wild ebullition of feeling 
which heralded the progress of Garibaldi, which went on increasing with 
that progress, and which, now that the hero has departed to his home 
remains chafing and goading to enmity men who would be friends. 
should calm down, and give place to the less romantic, but more durable 
routine of constitutional rule. Cherishing this desire, however, we 
cannot but think that Sardinia has been ill-advised in treating go 
lightly the sentiment of popular Majesty, which is the most prominent 
attribute of Garibaldi and his followers. It is dangerous to deal rudely 
with a sentiment when it has once entered into the mind ofa people, 
especially of people so excitable in temperament as the Southern 
Italians. Now Garibaldi has elevated himself, so to speak, into the 
condition of a sentiment. His very errors have in their nature a 
quality of nobility ; and though men of the world, speaking after the 
ways of the world, may deem him impracticable, yet so unselfish are 
the evidences of this impracticability, that they cannot fail to elicit 
respect, and bind the man still more firmly to the hearts of young 
Italy. ‘ 

To our apprehension, it is perfectly evident that if it be designed 
that Victor Emmanuel shall be King of Italy, with any prospect of 
remaining so, to the advantage of the numerous races brought under 
luis sway, means should be taken to absolve Garibaldi, with all 
suitable speed, from the responsibility of that dangerous eminence to 
which his virtues, and a career heroic beyond all precedent, have 
elevated him. Garibaldi is far too good a man, and has far too much 
knowledge of human nature, not to feel strongly in this matter, 
King Victor Emimanuel’s government seem to understand this too ; 
but, unfortunately, they appear to have gone the wrong way about 
it. De Lolme, speaking of the British Constitution, explains to the 
student a fundamental rule of our government, in elevating to the 
peerage individuals who threaten to become too powerful as com- 
moners. He might have generalized. It isa rule of all goverments, 
and so general is the individual pride of mankind, that the buait 
usually takes, and when taken, the aggrandized individual is, by force 
of circumstances, removed from the sphere in which he moved and 
displayed his sympathies. This sort of recognition,—one founded 
on tradition and precedent,—has been tried and declined. For him- 
self, Garibaldi wants nothing; but he claims recognition for the 
coinpanions in arms who have fought his battles, going on from vic- 
tory to victory. There may be difficulties in the way,—there may 
be no precedent for what Garibaldi asks. Very likely not. The 
whole succession of events is without precedent ; but amidst many 
doubts and difficulties, we are sure of one thing, and it is this: It 
will not do for Victor Emmanuel to thrust Garibaldi coolly into the 
background, or to treat his volunteers as inferior personages. This is not 
the way to eliminate the Garibaldian sentiment from the dominant, 
and, we own, somewhat dangerous position it now holds in Italian 


politics, 





THE PROFIT OF PUBLIC EXECUTIONS. 

AA ULLINS, whose trial and conviction we recorded on the 3rd 
M instant, was executed on Monday, and it is now worth asking 
what society gains by such an exercise of its power? IRPf hanging bi 
justifiable in any case, it was in his ; and we take no objection to it 
whatever from any sympathy with Mullins. Society provides for its 
own welfare; and to attain this end, overrules all considerations of 
humanity, all sympathy with suffering, all respect for the moral laws 
continually inculcated by religion, and to prevent if possible a repe- 
tition of crimes like that of Mullins, puts him to death. Does 
society achieve the object it has in view? Does it actually gain 
anything by executing murderers on the gallows? If it gain 
by it, there is an end of the matter. That is the only point to be 
proved, 

The expectation that other people will be deterred from committing 
murder by putting Mullins to death, refers to the future, and is 
obviously a mere supposition. What will be the consequences, the 
wisest and the best of us, as is exemplified by the continual failure of 
a vast quantity of legislation, know very imperfectly. To death we 
are all liable, and it is much more certain that protracted disease, 
ending in death, will follow from intemperance, than that a man will 
be hanged for committing murder. If the fear of death, therefore, 
were powerful to check desire, there would be no intemperance. 
The fear, happily for all, is not so powerful as is apprehended by 
those who calculate that it will discourage murder. 

Formerly it was supposed that hanging would prevent sheep- 
stealing, forgery, cutting down young trees, larceny, burglary, 22“ 


even divergencies of religious belief; but experience soon demon- 


strated that such offences were not preventible by the dread o 
Though other causes, such as an abundance ol 
artificial light, an improved police, more certain means of detectio», 
an increase of general wealth, and a diminution of relative poverty: 
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may have contributed to decrease all these offences, there is no 
doubt whatever that they have much decreased since they ceased to 
be punished capitally. 

Since the commencement of this century, when upwards of one 
hundred different offences were liable to be so punished, the legis- 
lature has amazingly reduced the number, leaving now only six offences 
so punished. Now, if crimes had iner sed as punishment was 
lessened, there might be reason to believe in the efficacy of capital 
punishment, but the reverse is the fact. “The whole tendency of 
crime,” says Mr. Redgrave in his very latest annual summary of our 
criminal returns for 1859, ‘‘has been for some time to the diminution 
of offences of violence.” This expresses the sum of all our experience’ 
on this subject, and is a much wider and safer deduction than any 
deduction from the increase or decrease of particular offences. These 
are affected by minute circumstances which require elaborate analysis 
to bring out the truth. Not merely for the last thirty years, to 
which his observations are limited, but for the whole century, and 
even for many centuries, as legi: lation has become less ferocious 
crimes of violence have decreased. For what reason should this 
deduction not hold good as to murder? Why should the people 
become vindictive, bloodthirsty, and cruel murderers from the legis- 
lature acting on the great precept of religious instruction, “ Th ul 
shalt not commit pander ”?t The expec tation, then, that capital 
punishment prevents murder is clearly erroneous, said to act on it is 
to set at nought all experience and impair the faith of mankind in 
the uniform course of nature. 

Were it proved by experience to be good to commit murder, it is 

quite clear, from the pre actice of disregarding this import int maxim 
when it is even imagined to be bene ficial, as in the present case, 
that men would commit it without stint or repugnance. The 
course of nature, however, being consistent with this maxim, it is 
continually enforced and strei verther red. Only in the name of society 
is it now deemed right to take away life; and the respect enter- 
tained for the legislative authority which ordains it, suggests the belief, 
in opposition to experience and religion, that in certain cases murdei 
ought to be committed. For a long period this belief was extended 
to many more actions than at present ; 
the last century the respect entertained for legislators received a rude 
shock, and their authority becoming insufficient to make men believe 
that to commit murder, in the many cases in which they ordained 
death, was righteous, they were obliged to abolish this punishment in 
a great number of instances. The progress of -humanity overruled 
legislation, though the legislator still believes that he can dictate 
course. 

As the expectation that crimes of violence amongst the people will 
be lessened if the state commits them on the plea of punishment, isa 
mere imagination, like the supposition that national welfare would 
flow from the maintenance of the Corn Laws, the cost of this exercise 
of force deserves consideration. It is no loss to society that a man, 
or about ten eleven men in a year, like Mullins, should be pr it 
to death, for such men are ¢& nerally supposed to do only mischief, 
though none of them is probab ly utterly worthless ; but the y cannot 
be put to death without considerable Magistrates, policemen, 
gaolers, the hangman, &c., are all put in nate and must 
paid. Crowds are gathered about the who lose half or 
whole day’s labour. The collection of me is always an oct 
of outrage. Quarrels ensue amongst 
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themselves and with the police. 
A place of execution is notoriously a place of great disorder. Many 
minor crimes, cursing, swearing, jostling one another rousing anger, 
pufering, are all prac ised on such occasions. It is a scene of riot 
and disorder, provoking violent crimes. 

The example, too, is dreadfully pernicious. Life, to be preserved, 
must be held sacred. This is taught us by the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. Exertion of every kind has for its object the preserva- 
tion of life; but this example emphatically teaches the multitude 
that whenever they think life stands in the way of immediate grati- 
lication, and they can securely destroy it, they may. This is the great 
lesson which the expediency y practice of taking away life at the 
gallows, on the supposition that it is beneficial to society, impresses 
on every individual of the collected mob ; and this is a lesson which, 
very frequently carried into practice, occasions many crimes, and costs 
society an enormous amount of suffering. It is clear, then, that hang- 
ing a murderer, however prima facie beneficial it may be suppose d, 
is a loss and an ‘injury to society. 

If we ought not to h: ug murderers—if 
in idle mess and in prison—if we cannot ; 
precision more costly than their labour is worth—if we cannot 
let them go unpunished, what is to be doné with them? The 
question is a difficult one, which we pretend not at once to answer. 
Society has never vet éole mnly and seriously taken the subject into 
consider: ition, but “has alw: ays hastened impulsively for want of 
knowing better, to punish the murderer with death. To tolerate 
murder is impossible. Patience with it is scouted, and so society, 
acting” on the old principle of vengeance, hangs the murderer. His 
xistence is insufferable, and impulse urges society to deprive him of 
life, We cannot follow some persons in condemning such impulses. 


we cannot maintain them 
set them to work without 
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but towards the close of 
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On them depends the conservation of society, though reason and 
knowledge ultimately find the actions they dictate to be in many 
cases erroneous. They impart Siatiredtiinin and are the means of 
conducting nature’s pupils, enjoimed to prove all things, to higher 
knowledge and an improved condition. 

This fact is, however, now dawning on us, if it be net riveninto full 
day, that this impulse has served its destined purpose, and is te 
be corrected by the new instruction derived from acting on it. We 
have not yet found out what we are to do with murderers ; we have 
only learned that we are not to hang them ; and this great fact must 
induce us to investigate further what ought to be done with them. 
It is a branch of the great subject of crime and punishment, which 
has for ever engaged the attention, and stimulated the imagination of 
mankind to reduce it to a correct theory, which even yet, as this 
particular instance proves, has to be done. 








SIX PER CENT. 

HE capital of the wor'!d is its accumulated labour. When that 

labour, or a considerable part of it, is diverted from productive 
purposes, so much of our capital is lost, we are in fact by so much the 
poorer. This universal -solidarity is the bond which unites all 
humanity. Every man became richer on the d: ay when the negroes 
on the west coast of Africa were induced to cultivate and gather pals } 
oil, instead of pursuing their internecine wars. We all feel it when 
a certain amount of this, our, capital, is subtracted from the great 
labour market of the world ; ill-doing, or rather the want of well 
doing, is felt once in the great world-metropolis. It translates 
itself to the comprehension of the least of us in the unmistakable 
formula, ‘The Bank rate has been raised to six per cent.” 
and trade stand aghast at the unlooked for announcement, which 
operates like a decree of doom, alike on New York and Vienna, on 
St. Petersburg and Calcutta. 

No warning signs in the world of politics or commerce had pre 
pared the general public for the sudden advance in the price of 
money, and it was very generally supposed that it was as unealled 
for as inconvenient. But money is only the material in which our 
labour when our labour scant, its equiva 
In three of the great countries of the Continent, an unusually 
amount of Iabour has been turned to unproductive uses during the 
last year, and we feel, in the “ tightness” of the money market, the 
natural result of such an abnormal things. England holds 
its place in the world by virtue of the superior aptitude of its citizen 
for turning { luctive powers tO aecount it is 
made Le labow of the world, 
renders us even more sensitive than they are themselves to the 
of our neighbours. In their penury they turn to the great store 
of labour, and its representative go ol |, for relief, and i imperious neces 
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sity obliges us to grant it. To ure our own pro perity, we are. 
therefore, forced to dise uragve war and rumours of Wars, abroad as 
much as at home; our position, if not owr inclination, obliges us to 
become, as far as may be, the earnest advocates of peace. The know 
ledge of this necessity is not the least debt we owe to modern sete: 

We can no longer sit by and smile at the wars or warlike prepa: 

tions by which other countries are impoverishing themselves with 
self-gratulation on our own iminunity. We are all, English or 
French, Germans or Italians, united by this tie of labour into one 


family, ‘and when some of us idle away our time fifing and drwmming 
the others must provice for them out of their own pittance. 

But we do not live by bread alone. The inerease of our capital i 
a but not the first, nec Right and justice the 
nourishment of the soul of nations, and we inust strive after them as 
earnestly as after the capit ul which feeds their there 
fore, which is the nursing-mother of capital, the 
highest good. There are times when wars (we 
wars) must be waged, if only to secure the blessings of peace afte: 
wards. We are no peace at all price advocates, but protest, 
indeed, when we have to pay the price of war for peace. This isfour 
present condition. A million and a half of able-bodied workers, are 
idly marshalled on the continent of Europe, not to fight out a quarrel, 
just or unjust, but to watch each other's movements, like the wild 
beasts whom a deluge has driven for refuge to a cavern. Better fo 
humanity, for the great mass of labourers, that the continuance of 
such a state of thing would be a frank, if even a destructive war, and 
it is hard to see by what other agency than a storm the equilibrium 
of the political atmosphere can be restored. We, 
but to be at peace with all mankind, are now paying a 
entailing the worst suffering of war, the ruin of peaceful citizens, 
great, almost as great, as if we were actually engaged in the 
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gigantic plans of selfish aggrandisement, from which the present 
generation turns with such merited horror. 
TELEG RAMS FOR THE MILLION. 


T is fit that a country which first set the world the example of 
a myn uniform rate of postage should set it another example, 


aln nost as much needed ; of a cheap and uniform rate of telegraphic 
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communication. When Sir Rowland Hill first propounded the idea 
of a penny postage, those great obstructive potentates and powers— 
Routine, Officialism, Stupidity, Timidity, and Disinclination to change, 
took up arms against it, and attempted to prove, if not its impracti- 
cability, its recklessness and absurdity. But the idea took root, 
bev ertheless, in the popular mind, and grew at last to the large pro- 
portions of a social fact. At our time of day it is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the commercial, educational, social, and other advan- 
tages which have resulted from this great but simple change in the 
habits of the people. But ought we stop at such a point, and be 
contented with having given the facilities that enable any man or 
woman in the British isles to communicate with any other, at the 
rate of a penny per message! There are occasions, both of business 
and of affection, when the delay of forty-eight, twenty-four, six, and 
even two hours in the despate th of a message, may ‘be perilous to 
property, or fatal to peace of mind ; and the best managed post-office 
in the world (if ours were so, which it unfortunately is not,) could not 
vanquish time and space, and send a letter from London to Penzance, 
or to Inverness, faster than mail or express-trains could carry it. 

The only agency for this purpose is that of the Electric Telegraph ; 
and the idea has doubtless entered many minds, that a uniform and cheap 
rate for the conveyance of telegraphic messages to every part of the 
United Kingdom is one of the wants of our age and people, and the 
necessary complement of the Penny Postage System. But it is 
not the man who conceives an idea, or merely talks of it, but the 
man who carries it inte execution, though it be the idea of another, 
that deserves the gratitude of our practical age. For this reason, 
gratitude is due to the founders and promoters of the United Kingdom 
Telegraph Company, who have undertaken to organize throughout 
the whole country the means of conveying telegrams at the cheap and 
uniform rate, irrespective of distance, of one shilling per message. 
We believe that the project will answer, for the very same reasons 
which have made the penny postage so triumphant a success, As 
yet, the British public can scarcely be said to make use of the 
telegraphic wires, except in the most urgent cases. The causes are 
threefold; first, the expense under the existing system ; second, 
the fact that every railway-station is not a te legraph-station, except, 
perhaps, for the business-purposes of the railway itself ; third, that 
messages, even when paid for and sent, are not delivered with the 
necessary despatch and regularity, but are often allowed to lie idle at 
one or the other extremity of the wires; and, last of all, the com- 
bined result of these three causes,—that the great bulk of the 
middle and poorer classes of the community are not familiar with 
the advantages, or even with the possibility, of such rapid inter- 
communication. 

‘he new Company, which will be independent of the railways, and 
take advantage of the facilities afforded by the great lines of the 
canals, as well as of the highways of the kingdom, proposes to remedy 
the three first defects of the existing system. If they succeed in 
doing so effectually, the last result will follow in due course, and the 
telegraphic wires will be employed in the United Kingdom as they 
are in America, on countless occasions of business, of affection, and 
of pleasure, where, under existing arrangements, no one ever dreams 
of employing them. When the rates of postage were costly and 
varying, not one letter was written where a hundred are written now ; 
and when the cost of telegraphic communications is lessened to one 
shilling, perhaps to sixpence, each, we may expect that a similar 
result will follow ; and that the wires, now occupied once in twenty- 
four hours by the costly message sent by a rich man, will be occupied 
all day and part of the night by the rapidly «succeeding messages and 
replies of the whole tr ading and travelling community. 








THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XX. 





MR. WAGSTAFFE IS ASKED TO STAND FOR HORSLEYDOWN, AND DECLINES. 

One day last week I was waited upon at Wilbye Grange by a portly little 
gentleman, wearing gold spectacles, and a somewhat threadbare black coat, 
who handed me a letter of introduction from my friend the sitting member 
for Great Stumpington. Begging him to be seated, I asked him to state his 
business. This, however, he cautiously refrained from doing, and it was only 
after, halfan hour’s angling for his meaning, as if I had been angling fora 
heavy and experienced trout, that I succeeded, by dint of the utmost patience 
and perseverance, and, I may add, without conceit, of the highest and most 
delicate kind of skill, in eliciting the fact, that one or two of the tailors of 
Tooley-street, and some other influential inhabitants in that neighbourhood, 
had deputed him to wait upon me, and ask whether I would become a candi- 
date for the representation of the borough of Horsleydown. Having been 
brought to this point, his mind seemed to be eased of a heavy load, and he 
discoursed thereafter with much greater frankness and fluency than before. 
In fact he opened his mind—if he had a mind for anything but the honora- 
rium of an electioneering agent. “ Now,” said I, “ Mr. Drooper,” for that 
was the}gentleman’s name, “let us come to the point: do you think I have 
any chance for Horsleydown !” “Sir,” he replied, “The Gouty Philosopher 
is well known to the constituency, and highly respected. The tanners know 
you, sir, and the publicans, and the men by the river-side. Your name will be a 








tower of strength to the moderate liberal party. You may-dash in just a 
little Radicalism, if you do it judiciously, and be all the better for it. 
There is a British pluck about The Gouty Philosopher that the people like, 
There is plain, common sense, about you, sir, that goes direct to the point, 
and that will stand no nonsense.” 

I felt rather pleased than otherwise with Mr. Drooper’s estimate of my 
character ; but being a man of common sense, as he affirmed, I directed 
this home-thrust at him. “ And what is the lowest sum that a contest, if 
there be one, will cost me ?” 

“Well, sir; you might do it for £3,000. The late member, a gallant 
sailor, did it for half the money; but he was a very popular person, and a 
capital canvasser, besides being an uncommonly good hand at driving a 
bargain. It was pleasant to see the old gentleman making the round of the 
public-houses, drinking and smoking with every one who had a vote 
or could influence one, and spinning his yarns, mingled with sea slang and 
a dash of profanity, in twenty tap-rooms and parlours in a night. Can your 
head stand much gin, sir? or beer?” 

“Faugh! out on both of them ?” 

“Can you smoke a clay pipe ?” 

“T detest, abhor, and abominate tobacco, in every shape.” 

“ Well,” he replied very deliberately, “ that’s a pity, as you might save at 
least a thousand pounds of expense, if you would drink and smoke with the 
people as our old admiral did. Perhaps, however, in spite of this drawback, 
you might come in at as low a figure as £3,500, provided always that you 
are sound on the Ballot question ; that you will not offend the Dissenters ; 
that you can pitch into the Pope; and know how to manage the public- 
house keepers.” 

“ Does it not strike you, Mr. Drooper, that there must be roguery some- 
where in Horsleydown, if so much money be spent, by an honest man, 
without bribery ?” 

“Horsleydown is a very large place, sir, and there is no bribery in the 
metropolitan boroughs.” 

“* Nor corruption ?” 

“T will not say that. Corruption is a very wide word, and men are only 
men at the best. But ten thousand electors are not easily managed. A letter 
to each of them, enclosing your ‘ Address to the Electors,’ would cost £100 
at the least.” 

“Well, Mr. Drooper, if there were none but really free and truly 
independent electors in Horsleydown, I think, nay I am sure, that I should 
esteem it a high privilege and honour to go into Parliament to represent 
them. I would forsake my wife and children and devote my days and my 
nights for half the year to the performance of my duties, and should feel proud 
of being a member of the highest and noblest legislative assembly in the 
world. But how can the electors of Horsleydown be free and independent if 
they want me to pay even as muchas £500, ay, or £100, for the right of doing 
such hard work—for which, if right were right, they would pay me? I don’t 
want the Government to give me anything. I don’t want to become a minister, 
or an ambassador, or the governor of acolony. I don’t want a place ora 
pension for myself, or my cousins, or my protég/s. I don’t want to job the 
public money. I don’t want a ribband ora star, or a handle to my name. 
I don’t want to make or to listen to long speeches, unless as a matter of 
duty ; and why should I spend £3,500 and smoke, and drink, and fag 
myself with canvassing the men of Horsleydown, and asking them for votes, 
which, if they were worthy of having and I of receiving, they ought to bestow 
upon me unasked? No, sir! If there were any public virtue in Horsley- 
down the decision of such a matter as this would not be left to the keepers 
of public-houses. No! sir! The principal men of the place, the men of property 
and character would, for the sake of their property and character, subscribe 
afund among them sufficient to pay all the honest charges of the election, 
and bring their man in, free of expense. I refuse to bribe, to corrupt, or to 
treat. I refuse to hire countless committee-rooms, that are not needed, to 
bribe indirectly the publicans and gin-vendors. I refuse to fee a host of useless 
agents and lawyers. I refuse to shake hands with a drunken, dissipated, 
hiccoughing ruffian, whe has just been beating his wife, although he should 
have fifty votes and not merely one. I refuse to buy up all the cabs, carts, 
coaches, wheelbarrows, and omnibuses on the days of polling. I refuse to 
drink gin and smoke filthy tobacco with anybody. I refuse to canvas in 
dirty holes and corners. I refuse to tell a lie to gain a vote. I refuse to 
bully the Pope to please a costermonger. I refuse to promise a mean fellow 
that I will ask the Minister to give his stupid son a place in the Post-office 
or the Custom-house. I refuse to pay my money without having my 
money’s worth. And yet I should dearly like to sit once again in Parlia- 
ment.” 

“There is no chance for you in Horsleydown,” said Mr. Drooper, wh? 
had listened to me with evident impatience, “nor, I fear, sir, anywhere 
else.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” I replied. 

“But are you sure, sir—I say it with all respect and honour, and 
humbly beg your pardon if I be wrong—that you are not over fond of your 
money ?” said Mr. Drooper, looking uncomfortable—as, doubtless, he was. 

“ Sir,” said I, “I forgive your question. It was, I dare say, very well 
meant ; and I have only this to state in reply: that I have a snug £10,000 
in the bank that I do not particularly need, and that I will build a church 
with it—a grammar-school with it—ten ragged schools with it—a hospital 
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with it—a penitentiary with it—endow a colonial bishoprick with it—send a 
mission to Patagonia or Terra del Fuego with it—send it to Lord Shaftes- 
bury—do anything pious and respectable with it ; but I will not spend a 
quarter of it—or a tenth of it—or a fiftieth part of it, on Horsleydown, or 
any other borough whatsoever. If John Wagstaffe’s services are worth 
having in Parliament, let those who want them pay the cost of obtaining 
them. Good morning, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Drooper, “ you no doubt imagine I am as great a knave 
as any in Horsleydown ; but, I do assure you, sir, I admire your principles ; 
yet I must tell you, on account of the respect with which you inspire me, 
that you are not fit for Parliament unless you can get in for a rotten borough. 
There are some left, as you know.” 

“ Sir,” said I, what do you mean by a rotten borough? Is not Horsley- 
down rotten if a man cannot represent it under £3,500 if he be unknown, and 
under £1,500 if he be a great public character, like your late representative ! 
There is a rottenness of aristocracy and a rottenness of democracy ; and I don’t 
know which is the worse of the two. But I do know which is the pleasanter and 
the easier to manage. I don’t like cringing for a political or any other purpose ; 
but if I must cringe to get into Parliament, I would rather cringe and be 
submissive to one duke than to fifty gin-retailers and fifty grocers, who 
expect money for their votes. The lord of a small rotten borough may have 
a public principle in his heart, but what is the public or private principle of 
the fussy tradesman of a large borough who takes it upon himself to control 
elections? His public and his private principle are the same—cash or 
custom, custom or cash. I shall have nothing to do with Horselydown. 
Good morning, sir.” 

And Mr. Drooper withdrew—drooping. 

Of course I told Mrs. Wagstaffe the offer that had been made to me, and 
the decided negative which I had given it. The dear soul was delighted, and 
the smile she gave me—such a smile !—was like one of those that set my 
brain on fire in the days when I went wooing her, when she was sweet 
eighteen and I was twenty-three. “I do not see,” said she, “ why a gentle- 
man like you, happy in your home, easy in your circumstances, having 
nothing in the world to grieve you but the gout, which does not afilict 
you very severely and which you can walk down in a week if you like, 
should worry yourself and annoy your wife by going into Parliament.” The 
dear soul smiled again. 

“You scarcely ever dined at home when you were member for Great 
Stumpington—the odious, horrible, dirty little place! and you never came 
home, except on a Wednesday and Saturday, until two or three o’clock in 
the morning. It is not fair to a woman to give to the nation the time you 
promised to give her. Let the nation ask the bachelors to do the nation’s 
work, Poor creatures! It is a charity in anybody to give them something 
todo or to think about, to save them from their eternal cigars and the 
twiddling of their beards and moustaches. I really am grateful to you, 
dearest, for having refused the Horsleydown people ; and I do believe that 
your love for me, far more than your public virtue, as you call it, induced 
you to keep out of that tiresome House of Commons. Didn't it ?” 

In what words could I answer a lovely woman whom I love, and who loves 
me, when she made a speech like that? Let the reader imagine whether I 
answered with words—or a new bonnet. 

I, for my part, have nothing more to say, except that I made up my mind, 
then and there, to avoid Parliament for the present. At all events, until the 
next general election. 








RURAL ECONOMICS. 


EMIGRATION—FARMING IN AUSTRALIA. 


To many a farmer struggling against the difficulties of high rent, heavy 
taxes, an unimproved farm, and, perhaps, insufficient capital to enter on 
equal terms into modern agricultural competition, emigration offers a resource 
of inestimable value. Emigration, to Australia in particular, affords to the 
young and active agriculturist, who can take with him even a small capital, 
und can use his hands as well as his head, advantages which far exceed 
anything he can hope, in the ordinary course of a farming life, to attain in 
England. To the rural labourer, also, Australia is a land in which his own 
strong arm, combined with sobriety, will certainly enable him to attain 
independence and comfort, and eventually wealth and an advanced social 
status. We know several men who went out to Australia as labourers, 
and who are now farmers of considerable wealth. It is to the rural classes 
that Australia offers the most certain return for energetic industry. The 
extent of land there which will repay culture is unlimited, while the demand 
for effective agrivaltnral labour is always far beyond the supply. 

Ata recent meeting of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Farmers’ club, a capital 
paper on “ Farming in the interior of Victoria” was read by Mr. Christopher 
Jobson, formerly a farmer in Northumberland, who had settled in that thriving 
Australian province, . His paper was confined to the two counties of Dalhousie 
and Talbot, as being more immediately within his own personal knowledge. 
Such a limitation leads to more precise and detailed information, and is 
therefore more useful to practical men. These two counties stand in the first 
rank in the census and agricultural returns for population and produce, and 
may be considered “as a fair good sample of what is doing in Victoria in the 
farming profession.” The popular belief in England is that the country is 
flat, but, though “great plains stretch for miles in some particular directions, 
it imay be more properly regarded as a rolling rugged sort of a country.” 
There are no great hills, but numerous small ones, commonly covered with 
wood, of little commercial value, but excellent for fences and slab buildings. 
The soil varies from poor sands to deep alluvial black and red volcanic earth. 
Sandy clays predominate. The deep reddish soils are so greasy as to have 
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the appearance of having been mixed with oil, and will bear heavy crops of 
wheat and potatoes for a lifetime without exhaustion. In the winter these 
soils are almost bottomless, and are then difficult to work. The next in value 
is the black alluvial soil. On both the above forty bushels of wheat and 
seventybushels of oats are grown in seasons when there is a fair share of 
moisture. The sandy soils produce little in dry-seasons: about twenty bushels 
of wheat per acre and a ton of oat-hay per acre can be grown on.thisJand 
with some moisture. - 

Rents vary from 30s. to 10s. per acre, and leases of all sorts are granted. 
Besides the above, there are ranges of low hills covered with brush and stones, 
on which cattle or sheep get a scanty picking. 

From March to December the climate is most enjoyable. In July, mid- 
winter, the extremity of cold consists of ice in the night about the thickness 
of a shilling, with a midday so mild that men work in their shirt-sleeves. 
Rains set in about the end of March, but during the rainy season there is 
often a succession of fine days. But in December the hot season begins, and 
the heat gets more intense till the middle of February, when it gradually 
moderates. Occasionally in the hot season are winds of great fierceness, 
driving clouds of dust, and these, with the thermometer at 120 in the shade, 
completely prostrate the human frame and suspend all labour during their 
continuance. Everything is dried up, and fires are numerous and ungovern- 
able when they occur. The farmers plough round their farms, leaving a 
tract of fallow land to prevent fires spreading to their own crops. and home- 
steads. 

The new settler begins by purchasing crown lands at an auction, for which 
he pays from £5 to £3 per acre ; or he may lease a lot at 20s. yearly, having 
to fence the lot himself. His first act on getting his land in March is to 
erect a canvas tent and set the plough going. He gets six bullocks and a 
plough for £100; or he can buy horses at about £40 apiece. His harrow he 
makes himself. The roots of trees render the first ploughing heavy work, 
and he either girdles and lops the trees, or grubs them up if he has the time 
and money requisite for so doing. May, June, and the early part of July, 
constitute the seed-time. Sowing done, he builds a hut, and begins to erect 
fences. These fences are formed of posts and three rails, costing about 20s. 
per chain, if done by hired labour. His hut is formed of wattle and dab, or 
slabs with shingle roof, or brick with a galvanized iron roof. Bricks cost £2 
per thousand ; but the wages of bricklayers and masons are so high as to 
render the last kind of building very expensive. Winter past, in Sep- 
tember he plants potatoes. This is done in a primitive manner, the sets 
being dropped in every third furrow formed with the plough, and sometimes 
the crop is hoed. The next work is to cut some oats for hay, which is done 
just as the crop begins to turn colour. This he does with the mowing- 
machine, rakes it into cocks with the horse-rake, and transfers it to the stack 
by machinery. Scythes and hand-rakes are rapidly going out of use. 

Scarcely is the hay out of the way when harvest commences, and the 
reaping-machine, costing £60, and cutting an acre per hour, is brought 
into use. The assistants for tying up the sheaves try the farmer’s temper. 
They get thirty shillings a week and rations, and most of them are very 
ineffective, very few having any acquaintance with agricultural labour. 
The rations mean “ beef three times a day with tea, white bread, vegetables, 
butter, and often grog.” Scythes and sickles are used on small pieces of 
grain, but the reaping-machine is driving them out of use. Often the grain is 
thrashed in the field, without stacking, by means of a portable steam-engine. 
Sometimes the Adelaide reaper is used, which thrashes the corn without cutting 
it. “ This machine goes along the field of standing grain, and has a comb 
in front which catches the heads, and a drum knocks them all into a box : 
it is marvellous how little this implement wastes.” The straw is afterwards 
burnt standing. Wheat sells at the numerous mills of the country for 9s. a 
bushel ; oats fetch 5s. the bushel, and hay £8 per ton. Hay and oat-straw 
are cut into chaff, when the mixture sells for that sum. From the dry 
summers little can be done in the way of green cropping beyond a little 
lucerne or sorgheen for cows in hot weather. The dairy is not very productive. 
The next thing the farmer does:is to build a hut for his workmen. Ocea- 
sionally he can hire a married couple at £80 a year with board, but with 
such wages they soon save enough to become farmers on their own account. 
Female house servants are very difficult to obtain, and are not very useful 
when engaged. Their waves are £30 per annum, and board. 

There has hitherto been little attention to the rotation of crops, but the 
land is sown with wheat or oats till it shows signs of exhaustion, and then it 
is allowed to lie fallow till it partially recovers. A better system is, however, 
working its way; and, amongst the superior farmers, regular rotations will, 
ere long, be established. Mangold-wurzel, of vast size, can be grown, but the 
scarcity of labour impedes the progress of root-culture. For the turnip, the 
summers are too dry. Cabbages and rape, too, are difficult to grow, from the 
same cause, 

Scarcity of useful labourers is the grand difficulty of the farmer's life in 
Victoria, for the greater number of those who seek work as labourers, are 
wholly unacquainted with farm work, while really useful agricultural labourers 
can soon earn money enough to turn farmers themselves. 


Tue Deatusep or a Tyrant._-The following terrific incident is taken from 


“ Finlay’s History of the Byzantine Empire.” The last act of this tyrant 
(Theophilus) was beheading his own brother-in-law (Theophobos), and when the 
lifeless head of his former friend was placed before him, he gazed long and 
steadily at its features, his mind doubtless wandering over the memory of many a 
battle-field in which they had fought together. At last he slowly exclaimed, 
‘Thou art no longer Theophobos, and I am no longer Theophilus ;’ then turning 
away his head, he sank on his pillow, and never again opened his lips.” 

An Emperor’s Contempt ror Latin Grammar.—The Emperor Sigismund 
presided over the Council of Constance, in the year 1414. “This passage,” 
observes Mr. Carlyle in his “History of Frederick the Great,’ “is what I 
recollect best of him there:—‘ Right Reverend Fathers, date operam ut Wa 
‘ intent on having the Bohemian 
schism well dealt with, which he reckons to be of the femine gender. To which 
a cardinal mildly remarking, ‘ Domine, schisma est generis neutrius’ (Schisma is 
neuter, your majesty), Sigismund loftily replies, ‘Kyo sum Rec Romanus, et super 
grammaticam !” (1 am King of the Romans, and above grammar!) for which 
reason I call him in my note-book, Sigismund super yramu to distinguish 
him in the embroglio of kaisers.” 


nefanda schisma eradicetur, exclaims Sigismund 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER Ist. 
ONDAY, Open at Nine. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Open 
at Ten Admtwson, One Shilling; Children under Twelve, Sixpence 
SATURDAY. FIFTH WINTER CONCERT, Admission, Half a Crown; Children, One 
Prifling ; Reserved Seats, Half a Crown extra. 
Ogchestral Band and Great Organ Performances daily. 
The PICTURE GALLERY is OPEN. The Chrysanthemums are now in bloom in the centre 
Pansept. i 
f mn Tickets, Admitting until 30th April, 1961, 19s. 6d. each. 
BUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Shencbeblens gratuitously, by tickets. 
) inte CE LAE 2s Re TOE EOD. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
JARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Paper and Envelope Makers. The 
Largest and Cheapest Stock in the Kingdom. Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 

ever Twenty Shillings. Illustrated Price Lists post-free. 


Per Ream. 














Per Thousand. 


Useful Cream-laid Note...... 26. Od, Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes ... 4s. 6d. 
Superfine thick ditio Ss. 6d. Large Blue Office ditto .................. 48. 6d, 
Superior Blue Foolscap ifs. 6d. Best Biack-bordered ditto, per Hundred, 1s. 


Sermon Paper, plain, 4s.; ditto, ruled, 5s. per ream. Good Copy Books, # pages, 2s. per 
dozen. P. & Co.'s celebrated “School Pens,” only 1s. per gross. Pen-holders, 2s. per gross. 
No Charge for Stamping; Crest Dies, from 5s.; Business Dies, from 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 192, FLEET-STREET. 
JIESSE & LUBINS SWEET SCENTS.—Frangipanni, Kiss-me-quick, 
White Ro e, and others from every flower that breathes a fragrance, in bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, or three in a case, 7s. Sold by every fashionable druggist and perfumer in al] parts ofthe 
world.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bowp-stxrrr, London. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
EN 2s. 6d. 
Every additional Line, after Four Lines, Sixpence. 
AAvertisements exceeding One Column in Width are charged in proportion. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARE RECEIVED UP TO EIGHT P.M. ON THURSDAYS. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


QUARTERLY. HALY-YEARLY. YEARLY. 
s. d, s. d, > a 
Stamped .........00000 DD, scdccevetesseewennsts DD. wesicssensigaicnes 17 4 
Unsta uped See! ff ees > Sen 13 O 


Or, Threepence per Copy for any period, with One Penny additional if sent by Post. 
Orders for ‘Tne Loxnnon Revirw axp Werxiy Jovenat” received by all Booksellers and 
Newsagents; or, at the Office, 11, Southampton-street, Strand. ‘ 
Post-office Orders to be made payable at the Charing-cross Office, to W. Litttx, Manager. 
A Single Copy sent free by Post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
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Tae Presidential elections, which for some time back have kept the whole of 
the United Stat now terminated in the 
triumphant return of Mr. Lincoln, the Republican, or anti-slavery candidate. 
The democratic newspapers exhibit evidence of their disappointment with 


hey assert that although they have not succeeded in carry- 


in a ferm nt of excitement, have 


this result ; but t 
ing their candidate for the Presidency, they still possess a majority of votes 
m both Houses of the Legislature. They probably underestimate the in- 
fluence of the transfer of the executive into the hands of the Republican 
party. Able men who have hitherto been repelled from entering the 
arena of practical politics, may now be induced, in the hope of attaining 
position, to take part in the stormy debates of Congress. That any great 
change will be produced on American policy and legislation is not perhaps, 
in the first in 
ing the moderate views of Mr. Lincoln, proves satisfactorily that the advo- 


tance, to be expected, yet the election of a president entertain- 


cates of slavery are losing their grasp of the great American people, and 
that the time is fast approaching when the institutions of the United States, 
if not cleared entirely from the taint which now disgraces them, will be 
partially puritied. 

From America we turn to Italy, as at present the centre of political 
movement. In the course of the past week we have received a more 
ietailed account of the new form of government about to be adopted in 
Naples. Farini, the lieutenant-general of Southern Italy, is authorized to 
publish, until Parliament assembles, every species of act necessary to esta- 
blish and harmonize the union of the 
the monarchy. Jor foreign affairs and those connected with the army and 
aivy no ministers are appointed ; provision will be made for them by the 
The decree embodying these regulations has been well 


Neapolitan provinces with the rest of 


Central Government. 
received by the Neapolitans ; although, as might have been expected, objec- 
tions are stated to some of the appointments made under it, not, however, on 
the ground of character, but on that of competency. The manner in which 
Garibaldi has been treated by King Victor Emmanuel and his advisers has, 
howev: r, CAaUsi The officia! notice of the fact 
that the ex-Dictator had been appointed at Sessa, on the Gth, to the rank of 
Genera! in the regular army, did not appear till the 12th, and then it was 
said to have been published simply with the view of pacifying his followers, 
who might never have heard of it had they not shown their dissatisfaction. 
On the evening of the 12th vast crowds paraded the city of Naples with 
lighted torches, shouting “ Viva Garibaldi!” “Give us our general !” 
These crowds, by order of Farini, were dispersed by the Piedmontese sol- 
diery. Orders were at the same time given, that in future troops of the line 
should replace the National Guard in the different parts of the city, and that 
the old Castle of St. Elmo, instead of being demolished in terms of the 
instructions issued by Garibaldi, shall be repaired and armed. The misun- 
derstanding between Garibaldi and the King is now so far explained. What 
the Diet ator claimed, was the full recognition by the Sardinian Government 


d yreat and just dissatisfaction. 





—— 
— 


of his acts while holding supreme power, and the confirmation by the King 
of the military rank he had conferred on the chiefs of his army of volunteers, 
Victor Emmanuel would not yield to his demands. Military rank, titles of 
nobility, estates from the old patrimony of the House of Savoy, were offered 
to Garibaldi, in vain. He would not abate his claim. He was bound, he 
said, in honour, to defend the expectations his appointments had raised, and 
rather than enter into any compromise about what he considered the just 
claims of his adherents, he resolved to retire. An order of the day has now 
been promulgated, virtually disbanding the patriot army. A commission 
is appointed to determine the grades in the regular service to be conferred 
on Garibaldian officers. Pensions are to be granted to those who have been 
unfitted for further service by wounds received while acting as volunteers, 
Permission is to be given to the privates and sub-oflicers to return to 
their families if they desire it ; their travelling expenses and three months’ 
pay being given as an indemnity to all persons so retiring from the service, 
Those who wish to remain will form part of the regular army, and must enter 
into an engagement to serve in it for two years. But no further effect is given 
to Garibaldi’s appointments. The result of all this will undoubtedly be to 
strengthen the influence of the Republican party, who might have been concil- 
iated by a warmer recognition of the services of the heroic army of volunteers, 
In the absence of Garibaldi, the Piedmontese minister will find it no easy 
task to blend harmoniously the various elements of strife which exist at 
Naples. Already a very formidable reactionary movement of the anti- 
annexationists, has broken out in no less than five Neapolitan provinces, all 
of these having been, it is said, already declared by the Government in 
astate of siege. The Abruzzi have risen in insurrection. Under these circum- 
stances it is so far gratifying to learn that the clergy of the Neapolitan 
provinces have paid homage to Victor Emmanuel. 

Little is now to be feared from King Francis. He cannot hold out much 
longer at Gaeta. He has quarrelled with five of his generals ; four of them 
have tendered their resignations, while a fifth, General Bertolini, has been 
discharged from the service. Colonel Pianelli has surrendered a battalion of 
Chasseurs to the enemy. At the same time the Queen Dowager, with the 
young children of the ex-King have gone to Rome, but the wife of King 
Francis still remains at Gaeta, where, to ensure her safety, part of the palace 
has been rendered bomb-proof. Every day we may expect to hear of the 
fall of the fortress. 

There was no foundation whatever for the report, current last week, that 
a Prussian general had arrived at Gaeta on a special mission from the 
German Courts. The Berlin Gazette officially contradicts the statement. 

While surrounded on all sides by the troops of Victor Emmanuel, the 
ex-King of Naples has found time to address another appeal to the European 
powers. In this document he says that the Revolutionary government has 
despoiled the Bourbon family of their private fortune, and distributed it 
among persons who, for the last twelve years have never ceased to conspire 
against the dynasty ; that King Ferdinand IT. on the 15th May, 1848, had no 
course left him but to resist, in defence of the constitution, the revolution 
which then broke out ; and that the King of Sardinia, in conspiring against 
the throne of Naples has violated alike Divine and human laws, and assumed 
an awful responsibility before Europe and before posterity. He therefore 
requests his diplomatic agents at foreign courts solemnly and formally to 
protest against the decree of the 22nd October last. 

The Spanish minister at Turin has sought to add to the force of this 
manifesto by a protest, in the name of his Government, against the Pied- 
montese invasion of Naples. 

In the mean time, the Piedmontese army, under General Sonnaz, has 
crossed the Roman frontier, and occupied the town of Terracina. It is now 
marching upon Ponte Corvo, a detached fragment of the Papal territory lying 
in the basin of the Garigliano. Cardinal Antonelli has protested against this 
fresh invasion of the Roman territory, while General Goyon has intimated 
to the Piedmontese that they must evacuate Terracina, which he means to 
occupy, and which, although at a distance of fifty miles from Rome, seems to 
be considered within the cordon drawn around the Eternal City by the 
Emperor of the French. 

The A ustrian Gazette of Saturday last states that England, which up to the 
‘resent date has only been represented by an envoy at Vienna, is to raise the 
ank of her mission to that of an embassy, and will in future be represented 
there by an ambassador. Lord Bloomfield is to leave Berlin to fill the new 
post at ‘Vienna, while Lord Loftus, superseded as envoy to Austria, becomes 


7 
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envoy to Prussia. 

Manv of the German legislative bodies are now sitting, and in all of them 
symptoms are exhibited of a determination to carry into practice the desire 
universally felt to bind together more closely the various Germanic states. 
In the Saxon Chambers, M. Riedel has already proposed that the Govern- 
ment of Saxony should assist in establishing a central power for the whole 
of Germany, similar to that called into existence in 1848, 


The first winter meeting of the Society of Arts was held on the evening of 
Wednesday last. The most important proceedings related to the inter- 
national exhibition of 1862. .The chairman stated that although no appeal 
had yet been made for assistance by advertisements or public meetings, the 
guarantee fund already amounts to £365,800 subscribed by 661 persons. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort has manifested his approval of the scheme 
by a large subscription, and it is confidently anticipated that, owing to the 
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growth of the railway system, the closer intercourse now maintained with 
foreigners, and the rapidity with which mechanical inventions have multiplied 
within the last ten years, the coming exhibition will be even more successful 
than that of 1851. 

At the annual soirée of the Wakefield Mechanics’ Institution, held on 
Tuesday evening, Mr. Bright delivered a long address. He again deplored 
the ignorance of Political Economy, not only manifested by the members of 
mechanies’ institutions, but by persons higher i in the social scale. In alluding 
to the ’rench Treaty, he expressed a belief that fourteen years hence it will 
be looked back upon as a step in legislation no less advantageous than the 
Free-trade measures of 1846. The working classes of this country are still 
far less prosperous than those of America ; and Mr. Bright stated that he knew 
of only three reasons which could account for the fact. The first of these is 
the absence of feudal laws in the United States ; the next, the excellent in- 
struction provided in the American schools for the people at large ; and the 
last is the fact that our Government spends annually sixty millions more than 
that of America, although the population of the two countries is nearly the 
same. Upon all of these points we may have something to say hereafter, in 
reply to the over-confident—if not ignorant—assumptions of the orator. 

From the official return of railway accidents, made three months ago, for 
the first half of the year 1860, it appeared that during the whole of this 
period only six persons had met their deaths on British railways from 
accidents beyond their own control. The return for the next six months will 
present a very different picture. Railway catastrophes of the most fatal 
character continue to succeed each other in rapid succession. On the morn- 
ing of Friday week two trains were passing in the same direction, along the 
London and North-Western Railway. One was a slow train, consisting of 
thirty-one carriages, of which twenty-six carried cattle, three goods, one 
the railway guards, and another the cattle-drovers. Thé other 
“limited mail-train,” from Glasgow, driven of course with much greater 
speed than the one preceding it, which was meant to be “shunted” off the 
line to allow it to pass. This operation took place too late, at Atherstone, 
in the Trent Valley, just as the mail-train came up. ‘The guards’ van and 
drovers’ van were still standing on the main line, and the result of course 
was a collision. The carriages were shattered to pieces, and ten men were 
killed. The passengers providentially escaped unhurt. 

Garibaldi has won the hearts of the British people, as well as of the 
Italians. On Monday, the 12th current, a meeting was held at the 
Terminus Hotel, Brighton, at which it was resolved that a penny sub- 


was the 


scription should be opened, to collect a fund for the purchase of a 
testimonial to be presented to him. Another meeting was held on Monday 
last, in the Town Hall of the same place, in order to raise a local 


subscription in aid of the Central Garibaldi Fund. In the course of the 
proceedings, Mr. Crawford, M.P., stated that 750 volunteers had been 
shipped for Italy ; and that this expedition had cost from £15 to £16 per 
man, whereas the Crimean expedition cost our Government something like 
£1,000 per man. The central committee have now but £1,500 in hand 
towards £13,000 or £14,000, which they require to raise. 

It may be recollected that when Captain Styles made his appearance in 
this country as an emissary of Garibaldi, an attempt was made to prosecute 
under the Foreign Enlistment Act, Mr. Langley, the editor of the Newcastle 
Chronicle, who had inserted in his paper some articles favourable to the 
formation of the Italian Volunteer The case being Mr. 
Crawshay, the plaintiff, threatened to carry his complaint before a higher 
tribunal; but it was generally understood, that good advice, and a sense of 
the absurdity of such a course, would have put an end to all further pro- 
ceedings. It has not been so, however. On Monday last, Mr. Bovill, as 
counsel for Mr. Crawshay, applied to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a rule 
nisi, calling upon Mr. Langley to show cause why a criminal information 
should not be exhibited against him, for a misdemeanour committed by him 
against the Foreign Enlistment Act and the common law of the land. The 
Judges refused the application, on the ground that the law officers of the 
Crown were the only persons entitled to prosecute under such circumstances. 
The Lord Chief Justice thought it would be better if the Volunteer principle 
were confined to the excellent limits hitherto imposed upon it- 
for Volunteer Attorneys-General not having yet arisen. 

A proposal to lay down a stone tramway in Oxford-street, in anticipation of 
My. Train’s scheme for the formation of a street railway, formed the subject of 
a report by a committee laid before the Marylebone Representative Council, 
on Saturday last. The report recommended that the consideration of th 
new scheme should he delayed for three months—the vestry having pre- 
viously given a pledge to Mr. Train not to re-introduce the subject of tram- 
ways for the same period. 

The progress of the Empress Eugénie has excited much interest during the 
past week. She travels in vognita, accompanied, however, 
guished persons belonging to the French Court. After remaining a short 
time in London, she proceeded, on Frid: ay afternoon, by the Great Northern 
R: ailway, to the north. On Saturday morning, she visite d the cathedral at 
York, and other places of interest in the city, and received everywhere a 
hearty and respectful welcome. by the stems train 
E dinburgh. On the Sunday she heard mass at a Roman ( 
walking from her hotel in the midst of a fall of snow. 
visited the Palace of Holyrood, the Castle, 
She has since been to Melrose and Abbotsford. 


corps. dismissed, 


—the necessity 


by several distin- 


she proceeded to 

‘atholic church, 
On Monday she 
and other places of interest. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


A REFERENCE to the daily journals will convince the public that, for the 
moment, all commercial interest centres in the money-market. The daily varia- 
tions in the funds are noticed, the reports from the different manufacturing 
districts and of different markets are published as usual ; 
ble observation is “little business.” 





but the almost invaria- 
Prices are drooping, sales dull, everything 
uncertain, in consequence of the changes already made, and the Chianres still 
feared in the rate of discount. The condition, then, of this market now oceupies 
the exclusive and prominent position in the public mind which the corn-market 
occupied three months ago; and therefore it may be inferred that the momentary 
effects of the derangement are equivalent to those of a bad harvest. Then, how- 
ever, the course affairs was likely to take could be pretty correctly foreseen, and 
measures were taken to meet the contingency. So accurate, indeed, was the 
judgment formed that the price of wheat to the present time was rightly estimated 
to within a very few shillings, and the area to which the merchant could extend his 
orders, and the limits he prescribed to them were, by circumstances, effectually 
defined. There was no uncertainty. 

Now every kind of commercial dealing is rendered uncertain by the changes in 
the value of money, and we have no Cobden to marshal us on to get the 
corretted. 


in the 


evil 
Nay, if we do not mistake, the Free-trade hero is not a free-trader 
business of banking. M. Chevalier, 
who has not reached the high level of Bastiat, are for restrictions on this part 
of our commercial lives. 


He and his friend and colleague, 


We cannot, therefore, look to them, or, as far as we 


If there be 
thing seriously wrong in our ae ‘islation relative to banking, the mercantile 


know, to any other scientific economists for help and guidance. somes 
colhi- 
munity must seek elsewhere for leaders. 

curious should 
old, when 


Not 


‘scribe the augmentation, and argued 


It cannot fail to strike the hie as and interesting that there 


now be an alarm in Europe, and especially in England, at a want of 
the stock in the world has been, within the last ten years, so much increased. 
to di 


affect 


long ago M. Chevalier wrote a book 


from it a great appreciation of prices ing all fixed incomes, and making 


legislation on the subject imperative. Mr. Cobden translated the work, and at 
that period, and for many months before, there was a general alarm lest all 
property should be destroyed by @ great fall in the value of gold from its 
abundance. All at once there is a great alarm in the other direction, and trade 


is deranged because a re is not gold enough in the Banks of France and England, 
We arm about 
corn since the trade in it has been free, and we can only suppose, therefore, that 
this of the 
consequence of bad regulations. precious metal has 
of late and eady. 


Business, of dis 


Trade is deranged to procure them a supply. have had no such al 


extraordinary and troublesome change in the value curreney is 


‘The annual supply of the 
but 
too, has been steady; while the fluctuations in the rate 


been somewhat less, the decline has been gradual 
count 
have been great and alarming. 
a -~ re reek. 1 unced in all the iournals. is that an arrange 
The great event of the week, ansounced in all the journals, is that an arrange- 
Bank of France and the Bank of England 
from the latter a loan of £2,000,000 


ro) ld on a 
deposit of silver to an equal value, This arrangement 


ment has been entered into between the 


by which the former is to receive 


seems to have given 


satisfaction to several writers of City articles, who speak of it as the wisest pose 
sible arrangement under the circumstances, and as not unlikely to lead to an 
early reduction of the rate of discount. As the real want is of capital, we could 
understand their satisfaction were the £2,000,000 an addition to the capital of the 
two banks; but as the great fear is a want of the precious metals, which equally 
affects both, we cannot understand how commerce is to be in the t degree 
benefited by the exchange. Particularly, we cannot understand how writers who 
have referred all the difliculties of the money market to the ex Th I liture 
of the French Government, should expect them all at once to be removed by 
this kind of mutual agreement of the banks. 

If, indeed, as we formerly said, the difficulties arise from a contest between them 
to get gold, we can understand that their agreement as to the share each shall have 
of the monopoly enjoyt d by both, should tend to a reduction of the rate of discount 
and the relief of trade. At the same time it must be expected—from the fact 
that for many months the Bank of England has had no silver bullion in pos- 
session—that it will be unable to keep what it is now to acquire. For many 
months gold has been continually sent to the continent of Kurope to purchase 
silver to be sent to the Fast; and if the demand for that quarter continue, the 


probability is that henceforth the silver will be taken from the Bank of England, 
u rency here ; 


d, and the utility of ge 


in several other « 


instead of being bought on the continent. It cannot be used as cm 


and as the price of silver—becanse its utility is depreciate il 
untries 


formerly held. 


is appreciated by our currency regvulations—is higher 


than in England, it will flow out of the Bank like the silver it 


We cannot, therefore, join our contemporaries in expressing a conviction 


that 
the rival 


expected from this cessation of the conflict between 
not add to the 
the Banks to settle 


whatever may be the amount of capital to be lent, the rate of discount. 


great benefit may be 
banks. It 


country, but will enable 


will one atom disposal capital of cither 


more to themselves 


beneficially lb 


The demand for money, in consequence of the uncertainty of obtaining advances, 


has been considerable throughout the week, and though there is plenty of capital, 


as proved by the best bills being negotiated at a fraction below the Bank rate, 


bills of a doubtful character or a long date have been, we are informed, not 
negotiable on any terms. If the magnates of the trade do not suffer, those in a less 


dignified position feel great inconvenience. 

Consols and other stocks generally improved on Wednesday, and subse quently 
were strong. Railway shares too, particularly the Midlands, improved. Some 
trade circulars speak of the late advance in the rate of discount as a 
bolt” to trade, which is seriously affected for the moment, though otherwise in 
a sound condition. 

A project much favoured just now, is that for developing the resources of @ 


large estate on the Great Kanawha River in Virginia. 


“ thunder. 
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TOWN AND TABLE TALE 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
Tuvurspay EVENING. 


Tur misunderstanding that clouded the arrival of the Empress Eugénie has 
been cleared up. The descendant of the Kirkpatricks, is at home already in 
“auld Reekie,” where she has been honoured with all the respect and affection 
due to her many virtues, and the unaffected grace of her demeanour. It is to be 
hoped that the skill of Dr. Simpson has already dissipated the apprehensions, 
which had their origin in the loss of an only sister, and that the air of Hamilton 
Castle, and the retirement so needful to the restoration of her spirits, may com- 
plete the cure which scems already to have fairly begun. Hamilton Castle is a 
princely residence, and full of most valuable articles of taste and vertu, the 
accumulation of many years. In spite of the wintry season, Scotland possesses 
80 many objects of interest, as to form in itself an inducement more than suffi- 
cient to entice a wanderer in*search of health and change. 

There was an absurd mistake committed yesterday by an official of the South- 
Western Railway, who telegraphed to London the arrival of Napoleon III., who 
was duly waited for by the authorities of the railway and a considerable body of 
police at the South-Western station. 

The most important matter of foreign intelligence of the week, or, indeed, of 
many a day, is the certainty of Mr. Lincoln’s election to the Presidency of the 
United States. This result has been expected for some time, but until its actual 
accomplishment, could not be booked as a certainty. The Democratic party have 
been so long in possession of the supreme authority in the Union, and have abused 
their power so thoroughly, that there was no knowing what trick would be played. 
Although the North and West have long been the most numerous as well as 
the most intelligent politicians in the States, they have been baffled by the unscru- 
pulous and corrupt electioneering tactics of the Pro-Slavery party, who had all 
the employés on their side, and appealed so often with success to the sacred 
rights of property, and the necessity of maintaining the domestic institutions of 
the Union. They have generally managed to divide the Republicans, who, how- 
ever, have held together this time, and secured a complete victory. They tried 
to work on the fears of the moneyed classes ; but it seems that the hollowness of 
the threat of “separation” is as well appreciated on the other side of the Atlantic 
as it is here, 

The victory is to the West for the first time—a not insignificant indication of the 
important part, which the New States are destined to play in the future govern- 
The fact of Mr. Lincoln being a Western man, however, 
Fame pointed to Mr. Seward, the fore- 


ment of the country. 
was only one source of his success. 


most statesman of America; but his eminence and the boldness of his speeches | 


against slavery, made him a less safe candidate than Mr. Lincoln, who was more 
moderate in his views, as well as in his reputation. Mr. Seward, if he do not 
accept the post of Ambassador to the British Court, will be the new Secretary 
of State, and the virtual ruler of the Republic for the next four years. 

Mr. Douglas, the most eminent man on the other side, was thrown over by the 
more violent slave-owners ; but he had not—like Mr. Seward—the disinterested 
magnanimity to give way, and he polled as many voters as the present Vice- 
President, Mr. Breckenridge. The Democrats did not hope to put either at the 
head of the poll; but they expected that Mr. Lincoln would fail in securing an 
actual majority, and that the election would fall to Congress, in which the Pro- 
They may, by means of this majority in Congress, 
but time and 


Slavery party preponderates. 
attempt to thwart the liberal policy of the new Government ; 
patience will cure many of these evils. 

It is a curious fact in this struggle, that ten years ago Mr. Lincoln was defeated 
in the contest for Senator of their native state of Illinois by the Little Giant, as 
but here the great lawyer was at home, and it is 
From many 


he is called by his friends ; 
dangerous to “bait the lion in his lair, the Douglas in his den.” 
causes, the politics of the United States will be more interesting to English 
readers than they have ever been. 

When Mr. Buchanan was the American Minister in London, he was in the 
habit of praising what he called the “ Great English Institution ”’ 
to settle all affairs of moment. I am glad to see that Lord Palmerston is resolved 
to keep up the goed old English practice, having given the first Cabinet dinner 
of the season yesterday at Cambridge House. 

The ex-King of the Two Sicilies still lingers at Gaeta, shut up in a corner of 
the fortress with his young wife and brothers. 
Rome, and the generals are falling off. All these are symptoms of a final 
break-up. The conquerors seem disposed to spare the remnant of the defeated 


American ambassador and Mrs. Dallas and Sir Edmund Head, on a visit tg 
Windsor, to meet the Prince of Wales. There is no truth in the statement that 
Mr. Wood, the Times correspondent, whose pen rendered the visit so much more 
memorable than it might otherwise have been, was included among the guests, 

Whilst we tender all due acknowledgments to our republican friends across the 
Atlantic, we must not neglect our Canadian subjects, who deserve all our care. 
The resources of Canada are much beyond what is generally supposed athome. She 
needs only capital and population to develop her vast natural wealth. I haye 
just seen a letter which describes some large discoveries of gold and silver jn 
Lower Canada. Although she is not in a condition to adopt free trade without 
reserve, in close proximity with the restrictive policy of the States, she does aly 
she can to open her ports, and increase her commerce, in which she deserves aj} 
the home help that we can render. 

The new magazine, Temple Bar, will be published on Monday next, ang 
will probably excite general attention, no less from its bulk (it is sixteen pages 
larger than the Cornhill) than from the quality of its contents. The editor, 
Mr. G. A. Sala, contributes the first instalment of his “ Travels in Middlesex,”—g 
district where he is thoroughly at home, and of which his quaint gossip will 
doubtless be pleasant and interesting. Mr. Oxenford sends a scholarly essay on 





“The Kalewala, the Great Epic Poem of the Fairies;’’ and the Rev. J. C. M, 
Bellew gives a sketch of his travels in the Holy Land, the first portion being 
| “Over the Lebanon to Baalbeck.” ‘The first instalment of a story by a lady 
| author, ‘Notes on Circumstantial Evidence ;” “Soldiers and Volunteers;” 

** Criminal Lunatics;’’ a notice of the “ French Newspaper Press,’’—will also be 

found in the number, the most noticeable feature in which, however, will perhaps 

be a review, from early proofs, of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s forthcoming “ Biography 
of Lord Bacon.’ Nearly 150 pages of such matter for one shilling ought to 
| command a large success in these days of cheap literature. 

The candidates for Southwark have dwindled to one local (Mr. George Scovelt, 
the great wharfinger), and one celebrity (Mr. Fawcett). The latter is stone. 
blind, from an accident out shooting, after which he became Third Wrangler at 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity Hall. He is a remarkable man, and a sound 
_ politician; and although he would have some difficulty in meeting the Speaker’s 
eye; the country might be the better for his services in Parliament. Mr. Layard 





Liberal side. 


| 
| is in some request, but he has declared against disturbing any candidate on the: 
| 


In Pembrokeshire I am told that there will be a contest for the seat vacated 
_ by Lord Emlyn, called to the Upper House, between Colonel Owen (Liberal), 
| son of the Member for Pembroke, and Mr. Lloyd Philips (Conservative), brother 
to the Member for Haverfordwest. 








THE MURDERER MULLINS. 


Unper the head, of “ Murder,” in our No. 18, in describing the circumstances 
of Mullins’s trial, we noticed the prisoner’s adroitness, in availing himself of some 
_ of the judge’s observations on the nature of circumstantial evidence, and, even in 
| his then awful position, most craftily endeavouring to divert the minds of the jury 
from the damning proofs against him to the accidental and inconsiderable matters 
with which the case was, in getting up as it is called, (perhaps) rather overlaid. 
An acute Old Bailey attorney could not more promptly have seen the possible 


| effect of this course—it was to mystify the clear and direct evidence by mixing it 
_ up with collateral nothings, ill-supported, and tending to confuse the great facts 


| way to execution. 


of good dinners | 


The queen-mother has fled to | 


j 
} 


troops as much as possible, doubtless with the expectation of making use of 


them by-and-by. 

The restoration of the British Embassy at Vienna, which is prematurely an- 
nounced, but which has been resolved upon some time, has given great satisfac- 
An ambassador is accredited to the Sovereign, 
This is all very well ina 


tion to the Austrian Court. 
whereas an @nvoy communicates with the ministers. 


constitutional government, but in the case of an autocracy like Austria it has | 
declaration” of Mullins respecting the occupation of his time on Monday, Monday 


been found inconvenient, for the ministers were not responsible, nor always to be 
relied upon. Much as we may have to complain of in Austria, she has often been 
a useful ally, and may be so again. 

The staff of the British mission is ordered home from Naples, and has probably 
taken its departure ere this. 

The Gazette of Tuesday contains the promotion of the three officers who dis- 
tinguished themselves at the storming of the Taku Forts. Lieutenants Rogers 
and Burslem are made Captains, and Ensign Chaplin, Lieutenant, all without 
purchase. Mr. Chaplin is only 18; he is the son of the late Mr. W. J. Chaplin, 
M.P. for Salisbury, and Chairman of the South-Western Railwav. He had 
a bullet through the arm, and another in the thigh, in spite of which he had 
a race with a Frenchman to see who would first plant the colours on the walls. 
It is well to see such gallantries promptly rewarded. 


A very graceful act was quickly performed by the Queen, in inviting the 


} 


| 


room occupied by some living being on the Tuesday morning. 


« they were intended to corroborate. The cunning with which this chance was 
seized and acted upon, struck us at the time as absolutely wonderful as an 
example of human ingenuity, in such a person and in such a situation. 

But the impression upon us has been stamped yet more deeply, by reading the 


_ statement written by the criminal, and placed in the hands of the Sheriffs on his 


It develops the character of the individual in a most remark- 
able manner; and enables us to look, as in a glass, upon the commission of the 
murder and all the after proceedings of the murderer. The equivocation is equal 
to any jesuitry that could be invented. To the very last of the preceding week 
he did his utmost to throw dust in the eyes of these humane functionaries. Yet 
he dared not ascend the seaffold with a direct lie in his mouth; but he would try 
to deceive the world and play fast and loose with his Maker. It is an extraor- 
dinary paper. It does not deny his guilt though it appears todo so. Again, he 
overshot his mark ; or rather, he does not aim at the only mark which could tell 
on his behalf. He charges witnesses with convicting him, “through the most 
gross and false perjury that was ever given in a court of justice.” What wit- 
nesses, and to what points? The .perfectly immaterial! The story of the old 
boot, and the account of two men, Remnant and Mitchell, who believed they 
saw him on the morning after the murder. 

These things were put out of court by the judge in summing up, and did not 
weigh a feather with the jury. These men did not make his wife a widow nor 
Even if they had been perjured, they did not affect the 
It is also curious to remark the absolute “ solemn 


his children fatherless. 
verdict in the least degree. 


evening, and the night till Tuesday morning; and still more remarkable, his 


plain reference (as if he knew) to the “ murder which has been committed on the 


night of the 13th of August, at Grove-road,” &c. It is true that every particular 
pointed to this period as that at which the dreadful tragedy was enacted, but it is 


strange that Mullins should, as it were, casually confess it, seeing how much he 


relied on the testimony of an imbecile old woman, that she had seen the paper- 
His belief that 
Emm was innocent of the murder, is the only redeeming feature in this 
unparalleled confession ; for such it is. The evasion on the brink of the grave 
has this alone as a symptom of conscience which feared the future. To mislead 
and confuse was the line he grasped at once, and he has clung to it to the last. 
While yet there was a hope from the assertion of innocence, God was invoked to 


witness that he was innocent. When in communion with his spiritual adviser, 
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he is warned of his soul’s peril, should he persist in false accusation and false- 
hood ; his alarm is more terribly awakened, he absolves the poor fellow he had 
attempted to destroy—he perplexes the evidence to raise a doubt—he charges 
blank perjury, without a direction to impeach one syllable that told against him— 
and beyond this he dies and makes no sign. Facing the world to come, he does 
not deny the cruel murder of Mary Elmsley. 








MODERN ARTILLERY. 


As we stated awhile ago, the question of supplying war-ships with efficient 
mail an is intimately connected with that of the present and future of 
artillery. Practically the two cannot be separated ; hence iron-sided ships 
having been discussed, we now purpose to deal with guns. 

To clear away certain misconceptions which, in the matter of gunnery, have 
arisen, be it firstly noted, once for all, that ordnance and ordnance projectiles, 
like men, have their specific faculties. The very best ordnance, and ordnance 
projectiles, when the demolition of wooden ships is in question, may be the 
yery worst when the problem arises of demolishing stone walls. A cannon 
best of all adapted to the specialty of looking down upon the sea from an 
eminence, and plumping shot and shell directly at an object, may turn out to 
be a very, inefficient gun if planted at the sea-level. Mortars are amongst 
the most terrible of all war-engines gunpowder nurtured for demolition of 
fortresses and of towns ; but they are of no avail as between ship and ship, 
or fired from land against a ship ; wherefore do these illustrations—very few 
out of very many—cause it to appear that any vaunting of any particular 
gun of Mr. X or Y for a gun of general competence, is pure fallacy and 
delusion. Reference to this point at once suggests the question whether or 
not rifled ordnance, supposing their manufacture possible up to large dimen- 
sions—whether such rifled ordnance would be likely to perform all the 
necessary functions to which unrifled guns of equal size are competent. It is 
impossible to read much of the rifle ordnance controversy which has been 
long going on without becoming cognizant of a certain popular belief that 
rifle cannon (were they possible) would be better for all purposes than any 
ether ordnance. The origin of this popular sentiment is not difficult to 
arrive at ; and at a first glance it is one which seems based on analogy and 
reason. Undoubtedly a rifled small arm is better than an unrifled small arm 
for every purpose to which a military small arm can be applied. This is 
conceded. Then why is nota rifled cannon necessarily better than a smooth- 
bore cannon? Consider what each has to do and we have our answer. A 
small-arm rifle-bullet has to go straight at its object, penetrate, and kill. 
No more is expected of it. A rifled ordnance projectile is expected to do 
much more ; unrifled cannon do accomplish much more, but their rifled 
antagonists have some short-comings. And here it must be remarked, once 
for all, that the projectiles of rifled ordnance are now all elongated. For 
various reasons balls, properly so called—spherical missiles—are objectionable, 
and being so, are not employed. 

First, then, a rifled-ordnance projectile, for reasons which we illustrated in 
our last article, alters its position of impact for every angle of elevation. It 
is all very well to talk of the punching-power of a rifled flat-headed bolt ; 
but a punch can only do the work of a punch when it strikes end foremost. 
This is one thing that a rifle-bolt will not do, cannot do, if the trajectory 
passed over be at all considerable. The second point of rifle incompetence 
is the inability of rifle shot or shell to ricochet in a straight line. This is a 
functional incompetence : one in no way dependent on elongation of projectile, 
but immediately dependent on the very principle of the rifle-gun. In these 
days of rifle volunteering, it would be almost an insult to public intelligence 
were we to explain in what the rifle principle consists. We will take the 
point for granted that everybody is aware of the following facts, viz. :—A 
titled bore is a hollow screw, which imparts a rapid rotatory motion on any 
projectile discharged from it. Being so, we have now to consider the neces- 
sary consequence of a projectile rapidly rotating on an axis coincident with 
the line of flight, falling upon a horizontal plane, grazing that horizontal 
plane, and again passing on. Until it strikes land or water at the first graze, 
it never wanders from the vertical plane of its trajectory: but no sooner 
does it touch land or water than it assumes a lateral deviation in the direc- 
tion of its rotatory spin. Rising again, it proceeds on a vertical plane, 
making an angle with its first plane ; grazing a second time, it is once more 
on ; and so for every subsequent graze there is another amount of lateral 

eviation, 

This lateral deviation of ricochet is participated by all rifled guns, and it is 
4 serious disadvantage. On land, no less than at sea, the demolition wrought 
by shot, and certain varieties of shell, whilst they dance along by ricochet 
bounds is very great. When, during the progress of a siege, the dismounting 
of the enemy's guns is sought, the object is obtained by ricochet. When the 
approach of hostile boats is contested from the coast, the mode of firing 
generally relied upon is that of ricochet. When two vessels at sea are some- 
what uncertain of their mutual range and the weather is calm, ricochet 
practice is a favourite expedient. In short, whenever the extreme penetrating 
force of a projectile is not wanted, and when the gunner desires to com- 
pensate for any inaccuracy of laying the gun, by the substitution of a 
moderately accurate grazing flight for one of absolute correctness, the 
expedient is ricochet practice. Now, rifled projectiles are endowed with no 


them. Itis nota question of this man’s rifled gun or that man’s rifled gun. 
All rifled guns are similarly circumstanced. 

There are certain conditions under which the ability to accomplish straight 
ricochet firing would be thrown away ;— when long range is all in all: thus 
certain coast batteries are so high above the water-line that ricochet 
practice from them would be impossible. On the power of direct firing they 
must rely, and that alone. An armament of mortars would be useless ; there 
Would be only the remotest probability,of hitting a ship with a shell verti- 
cally fired. Nevertheless, shells and very heavy shells, seem, as we explained 
before, the projectiles of greatest promise for accomplishing ship demoli- 
tion. They must be rifled shells, and for two sufficient reasons. Even were 
non-rifled shells possible up to the dimensions required, non-rifled guns could 
not be made of bore large enough to hurl them. Were such guns and shells 
Possible, the accuracy of flight to be accomplished by non-rifled ordinance is 








so inferior to the accuracy of rifle flight that rifled ordinance must have the 
preference. Here, then, is a condition altogether in favour of rifled guns. 

Can red-hot shot be fired from rifled ordnance? Armstrong’s principle 
clearly does not admit of this practice, for the simple reason that the Arm- 
strong shells are enveloped in lead. Whitworth’s principle does admit of it; 
but then, practically, cannon on Whitworth’s system are out of the field, 
because of their general incompetence. So great is the windage between bore 
and projectile, that the flight is most inaccurate. Thus at Southport, last 
summer, nearly one hundred shots being fired from Mr. Whitworth’s breech- 
loading guns, at a target 1,000 yards distant, the target was not once hit ; 
and, more unsatisfactory still, a field-piece muzzle-loader—Mr. Whitworth’s 
latest invention—being tried at Woolwich, not a fortnight ago, failed to hit 
a target twelve feet square, eight times out of thirteen, though the distance 
was only 500 yards. The public are under a great misapprehension con- 
cerning the Whitworth ordnance. It is commonly assumed that Mr. Whit- 
worth’s cannon shot and shell fit the bore accurately, just as is the case with 
the Whitworth small arms. The very reverse is the truth. The fit is very 
loose ; in other words, the windage is enormous. Of late the Prussians have 
been trying experiments with papier maché as an envelope for rifled shot 
and shell. The scheme answers moderately well already, and it promises to 
answer much better. Of course the firing of red-hot shot coated with per 
envelopes would be an impossibility ; and generally it may be said t t 
red-hot shot must be abandoned if rifled great guns be adopted. We are 
aware that much stress has been laid of late on a shell-charge of molten iron 
instead of red-hot shot. Very terrible are projectiles of this sort where the 
principle can be adopted ; but it does not answer well if the mass of iron be 
not considerable ; and whatever the mass, the principle answers best with a 
spherical, or non-rifled shell. Test the rifled principle fully and dispassion- 
ately as we may, the fact at last comes out that a rifled gun is a special arm. 
It will do one thing better than any other cannon, but only one thing. It 
will plunge a solid shot or a a shell plump at an object, more directly 
and at a longer range than any other cannon ; but it will not readily do aught 
else, and some things it cannot be made to do at all. 

We here append illustrations of the Armstrong and Whitworth shells. 
Of the latter there is little to be said ; but the former is very ingenious. 
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Section of Armstrong Projectile, to be used at 
pleasure, as solid shot, as shrapnell shell, 














or as canister shot. 





A A. The Cast-iron Case, or Shell. 
B B. The Segment Shot, in Layers. 
C C. The Lead Covering. 


_D. The Central Cavity, for Bursting-Tube 
and Concussion Fuze, 








E. Screw for Time Fuze. 





Tug ARMSTRONG SHELL. 


This projectile consists of a very thin cast-iron shell, the interior of which 
is composed of forty-two segment-shaped pieces of iron built up in layers 
around a cylindrical cavity in the centre, which contains the bursting-charge 
and the concussion arrangement. 

The exterior of the shell is thinly coated with lead, which is applied by 
placing the shell in a mould, and pouring melted lead around it. The lead 
is also allowed to percolate among the segments, so as to fill up the inter- 
stices, the central cavity being kept open by the insertion of a steel core. In 
this state the projectile is so compact that it may be fired through six feet of 
solid timber without injury ; while its resistance to a bursting force is se 
small that less than an ounce of powder is sufficient to break it in pieces. 
When this projectile is used simply as a shot, no preparation is necessary ; 
used as a shell, the bursting-tube and concussion arrangement must be in- 
serted together with a time fuze, Everything being properly adjusted, the 
moment for explosion can be insured with the greatest nicety. It may be 
made to explode at the mouth of the gun as “canister,” or at any fixed 
distance. One of these shells has been burst in a closed chamber, where the 
pieces were collected, and consisted of 106 pieces of cast iron, 99 pieces of 
lead, and 12 pieces of fuze, &c.; making in all 217 pieces. t is no 


| uncommon thing for one of these shells to make 100 holes in a column of 





| targets at a distance of 3,000 yards. 
accuracy whatever of ricochet ; it is not in them and cannot be got out of | 








Tae Warrwortn SHett, 
Showing the oblique and screw-form cuttings on its surface, by which the revolving mo 


ia obtained, 


Theory and experience go to prove that, taking conditions as they are, or 
rather as they were before iron-mailed ships came on the record, marine war- 
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structures stood on very unequal terms with land war-structures. Will this 
dispatity hold good in future, accepting the iron system of defence as a 
seality Why not defend land batteries with iron, too? is a question to 
suggest itself. Laterally, doubtless, land batteries can be thus defended— 
wil be thus defended ; ont how about the sky defence of land fortresses ? 
Ex cy they can be roofed in with bomb-proof iron, there will be no safety 
aga.ust vertical fire—against the attack of mortars. Mortar-firing, be it 
noted, is of no avail whatever against so small an object as a ship. And now 
one deduction: whether it be consolatory, we do not know, but it is safe. 
Grant the possibility of sending a shell through one side of an iron-cased 
vessel, the results would be far more disastrous than were the sides of wood. 
Many shells fired horizontally go through and through, bursting afterwards. 
Could their bursting be ensured within a ship, the effects of shell-firing would 
be more terrible than they are. And this would be the tendency of iron 
ships. Shells of present ¢ Sone ose are harmless against them. The solid 
shot alone of guns, of the dimensions and power guns now are made, can 
perforate them, and this only at short ranges. Given shells sufficiently big, 
and guns competent to launch them, no plate of iron or steel that ship could 
bear would resist the horrible shock. Given these conditions, wooden walls 
would come to reign again; except perhaps, for a few special purposes. 
It would be the old tale of helm iol cuirass repeated. Heavier and heavier 
they grew up to the point of absolute abandonment. For ourselves we 
believe iron plate covering will be a reality on shore as a facing for embra- 
sures and a covering for martello towers, when iron-mailed ships shall have 
become things of the past—a record and a memory. And we beliéve this for 
the reason that whereas the requisitions of flotation and steerage impose a 
limit of thickness and of weight for sea uses, there are no land limitations of 




















the sort— nothing save the limits imposed by the finality of manufacturing 
skill. Practically we believe martello towers will be the most efficient and 


formidable means of coast defence. Small in bulk, each martello tower would 
be almost safe against mortar practice. Themselves invulnerable, they would 
hurl forth rifle shell of dimensions big enough, and of charges heavy enough, 
to smash to pieces the strongest naval structures. 








DRAMATIC STRUCTURE. 


SymMerery, desirable in all works of art, is indispensable in a‘drama. A 
house may be very comfortable, and may even look picturesque, with a 
crooked wing, a huge portico to a mean facade, and heaps of clumsy chim- 
ney-stacks, destroying the line of roof. You may be able to dive through a 
broken perspective of deranged flower-vases. It is possible to forget the 
ae nae of Noral’s form in the bewildering lustre of her eyes, or the 
rilliancy of her spirits. But nothing can compensate for want of symmetry 
ina play. The audience are sure to feel the deformity, even when they are 
unable to determine exactly where it lies. The dialogue may be close and 
sparkling, the characters skilfully drawn and strongly contrasted, and the 
scenes may abound in telling situations ; but unless the plot be carefully con- 
structed, so that the action shall be dexterously balanced, there is little 
chance that the play will keep permanent possession of the stage. Shakspeare 
is our great exemplar in this as in everything else. The structure of his plays is 
perfect. The plot always takes its spring in the first act, and terminates 
naturally in the fifth, The only remarkable exception, perhaps, is ‘The 
Merchant of Venice ;” but who, for the sake of a critical dogma, would 
consent to lose that exquisite gratuitous fifth act? Of all -dramatie writers 
Shakspeare is the greatest master of the art of action. .The plot is always 
enclosed and equally distributed within the limits of the acts. It always 
begins and ends upon the stage. Roaneo falls in love with Juliet in the first 
act, in the presence of the audience. Othello carries off Desdemona in the 
first act. Macheth encounters the Witches and Hamlet the Ghost, in the 
first act. And so on throughout all the plays, obeying a law by which the 
vital interest is created and sustained with unvarying effect. Nor is this all. 
Nothing is consigned by Shaksp are to de scription that can be acted before 
the eyes of the spectators—one of the subtle secrets of his power over the 
sympathies and emotions of his audience. Most of his plays would almost 
bear to be denuded of the dialogue, and reduced to the bare exits, entrances, 
and stage directions, to be acted in pantomime, so completely is the story 
told in the actual business of the scenes. 

It is curious enough, and worth noting, that some of our most effective 
modern plays, in which stage_art is supposed, not without reason, to be 
successfully illustrated, are deformed by conspicuous faults of structure, 
while inferior pieces, which are not considered to take rank amongst the best 
examples of art, are often distinguished by their structural ingenuity. The 
modern comedy, or mixed play, frequently depends upon language rather 
than movement, substitutes isolated effects for continuous action, and disap- 
poiats in the end the promise of the opening ; while the genuine melodrama, 
where language goes for nothing, and effects are not the exception but the 
rule, is generally built up with a vigilant attention to the progressive rise of 
the action, which becomes heightened and intensified as it advances. The 
comedies of Mrs. Inchbald and the plays of Sheridan Knowles offer striking 
exsinples of defective structure. Mrs. Inchbald’s comedies invariably open 
well, but almost invariably fade into weakness and confusion at the close. 


Wives as They were and Maids as They are begins with a joyous burst of real 
life and bright animal spirits, and ends with an absurd mixture of false 
sentiincut and melodramatic extravagance. In Sheridan Knowles’s plays, 


we believe Without a single exception, there is always an act too much, first 
or last, wv hich we m y venture to call, without being suspected of a bad joke. 
an act of supereroeation. The plot of The Wife, for instance, begins in the 
second act, and t)) catastrophe of Virginius takes place in the fourth. Such 
blunders as these are never to be detected in the “ perfect chrysolite” 
lower stratum. Whatever else may be said of pieces like The Flowers of thu 
Forest and The Corsican Brothers, they have. at least, the merit of being 
skilfully put together. . | 
The new melodrama at the Lyceum, with the long title of “Adrienne : or, 
the Secret of a Life,” partakes, in some measure, of the merits of its own 
class, and the defects which are more generally found in a higher order of 


of a 


drama, It observes the melodramatic tradition, in so far as it has an inter- 
esting story kept in constant motion ; but it follows the example of its more 
Te “p t hile prototype by falling into an abyss of oh urity and feebleness 


| and are none the worse for the transplantation. 
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when it comes to the unfolding of its mystery, and the gathering-up of its 
scattered threads of plot. There is a rich young lady who has a terrible 
secret on her mind, the conscious shame of which makes her reject the hand 
of a r artist whom she loves. Another suitor, who woos her for hey 
wealth, and who knows her secret, threatens her with exposure if she does 
not consent to marry him. A duel ensues between the rivals. The merce. 
nary suitor is severely wounded, and is just about to declare who the lady is 
—that being the secret—when she suddenly appears, and, to save her credit, 
announces that she is his wife. This is very artful ; the situation is one of a 
= icturesque character ; and the curtain descends upon the first act 
amidst thunders of applause. In the second act, the ed is living in a 
lonely castle with her husband, who is still suffering from his wound. He 
discovers that he has been made the victim of a process of slow poisoning ; 
but he makes the discovery too late; and in the agonies of death he 
denounces his wife as his murderess. Here again is a tableau, which 
finishes act the second upon the improved principle. Up to this point the 
interest is sustained, phe there is no lack of legitimate melodramatic excite- 
ment ; although it must be owned that the second act is not so neat op 
compact as the first. But from the moment the curtain rises on the third 
act to the end of the piece, we are all abroad. The author appears to haye 
been reduced to the last extremity in his efforts to get his characters out of 
the meshes in which he had involved them ; and his solution of the diffi- 
culties bears all the traces of mental desperation. The lady flies to the 
mountains to escape from the officers of justice, and is made prisoner by the 
captain of a troop of soldiers, who turns out to be her old lover, the artist, 
who has evidently entered the army for the purpose of coming in exactly in 
the nick of time to bring about the conclusion of the play. He has taken 
prisoner a certain brigand, and this brigand no sooner sees the lady, than he 
makes a family revelation which was utterly unintelligible to us, and, we 
believe, to the majority of the audience ; but which was understood to relieve 
her mind concerning the secret that had been weighing upon her all through- 
out. Another individual clears her of the charge of murder, and immediately 
afterwards commits suicide. The reader need not be informed that, under 
these favourable circumstances, the artist offers his hand again, and is not 
rejected this time. 

There would be no objection to these incidents, if they were consistent 
with the expectations raised by the early part of the piece. They have the 
true ring of the melodrama. But they do not fall skilfully into their places. 
They betray a failure of ingenuity on the part of the author, whose invention, 
having befriended him wp to the second act, suddenly becomes paralyzed in 
the third. We are not criticising this piece on any grounds but that of 
structure. The dialogue does not appear to differ in any essential particular 
from the dialogue of a thousand other stunning plays we have seen and 
forgotten ; except, perhaps, that it is quicker, and closer, and comes more 
promptly to the point than most of them, which is a merit. And the 
characters are drafted from old stocks, with which everybody is acquainted, 
The mystery, so long as it 
remains a mystery (which, we admit, it does still for us), is as good as-any 
other mystery ; it is in the attempt to clear it up that Prospero’s wand is 
broken, and his spell expires. The fate of this work ought to be a warning 
to future playwrights. | Whatever they do, let them remember that the one 
thing to be kept in view, even at the risk of losing everything else, is climax. 
The best play, animated by the noblest sentiments, the finest poetry, and the 
most astonishing incidents, may be wrecked in sight of land, by drifting in 
the last scene into an anticlimax. 








SKETCHES FROM HUNGARY.—No. IV. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tre tour of exploration which I had been induced to make to the shores of 
the Platten See, had proved so full of interest and agreeable incident, that | 
determined to extend my wanderings in Hungary in another direction; and 
with this object I left Pesth one gusty afternoon, in a light waggon, for a country 
house, to which I had been fortunate to receive an invitation, not many hours 
distant from the capital. Light closed in before I had accomplished half my 
journey; and although thirty miles at a stretch with the same horses is an 
ordinary stage in Hungary, the team which I had engaged proved unusually 
slow, and dragged me wearily along muddy roads in a pelting rain; while the 
coachman, whose linguistic requirements were confined to a knowledge of his 
native tongue, seemed carefully to choose the deepest ruts, and resolutely to 
object to any acceleration of pace, in spite of my constant repetition of almost the 
only Hungarian sentence I knew, that I would pay him well if he would go 
quicker. At last, when thoroughly drenched and tired, cheery lights shining out 
of the many windows of an old castle that loomed indistinctly in the darkness, 
promised a speedy improvement in my circumstances; and, in fact, my recent 
miseries were soon forgotten in the cordial welcome and luxurious fare whic! 
were in store for me. My kind host had already chalked out a short tour through 
the Highlands of Hungary, to be performed in his own waggon; and on the 
following morning we were en route behind a better team and under ® 
brighter sky than had fallen to my lot on the previous evening. Our road 
for the first three hours lay through a flat, well-cultivated country to tht 
curious and eminently characteristic old town of Gyéngés, situated at the 
foot of the Matra range, and consisting of a long, broad, straggling street © 
low houses, with here and there the town mansion of a neighbouring proprietor; 
for, although Gyingyés contains only about 10,000 inhabitants, the aristocracy 
of the vicinity resort to it as the centre of their winter gaieties, and during that 
season of festivity wake up the echoes of its quiet streets with the sounds 0 
their revelries. Now its principal inn was in a state of repose, and the only 
interesting information we obtained’ was the significant fact that two Austra? 


e ° ° ° ° . . aren ly 
employés had that moring sent in their resignation to the Government, apparen™. 
| = ¥ 5 . 
| afraid of remaining in their unpopular position in the event of a revolutionary 
| movement. Gydngyés contains a purely Magyar population, and is noted for 


? P ——— ° ° _ lating 
the ultra-national tendencies of its inhabitants. Passing over @ more undulat 


, . ' ed 
country, and through one of the best tobacco districts in Hungary, we looket 
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with interest on the plain of Kapolna, celebrated as the scene of an important 
and bloody action during the war of 1849, and rattled towards evening into the 
picturesque old town of Erlau, our horses clattering along its streets as merrily 
as though they were just starting on a journey, instead of having accomplished 
one of sixty miles in eight hours, without turning a hair. Erlau is the seat of an 
archbishopric, and seemed to contain a population composed principally of eccle- 
siastics and students. There is a large cathedral which looks like an opera-house, 
a spacious college that resembles a manufactory, an archbishop’s palace, situated 
pleasantly in gardens, and a principal street of handsome houses, which are the 
residences of the canons. It is quiet, dignified, and dull, but Magyar to the 
backbone. The archbishop is the béte noir of Count Rechberg; and I went into | 
the cathedral during service on purpose to look at the canon, who was the most 
liberal, and who was now very diligently employed over his matins. The inside 
of the cathedral is plain and simple, and contains nothing of interest beyond the 
bones of one or two kings of Hungary, in glass cases. 

The Austrian Government, with singular infelicity, has alienated the whole of 
the Hungarian Roman Catholic clergy, by the Concordat, which deprived the 
Hungarian Primate of nearly all his power, and divested the Church of its most 
important privileges. The policy which has been recently pursued towards the 
Protestants has been equally unfortunate; and, although it has ended in failure, 
the attempt to transfer the powers of the synod to the Government has had the 
effect of reconciling the opposing denominations, who now find a common bond 
of sympathy in their mutual misfortunes. 

Immediately above the town rises an abrupt cliff, upon which are the ruins of 
an old castle, celebrated for the defence which was made against the Turks, in 
1549, by Dobo, the Hungarian commandant, whose tomb is in a grotto on the 
hill, and whose recumbent figure, considerably defaced by time, lies side by side, 
with an old Turkish gun, a trophy of the war in which he had so eminently 
distinguished himself. In 1849 this gun was painted in the national colours; but 
they have since been replaced by the black and yellow of Austria. The 20th of 
August, or St. Stephen’s Day, which had, owing to the judicious arrangement of 
General Benedek, passed off quietly at Pesth, was here signalized by a demon- 
stration, which took the form of a procession to the tomb of Dobo, when one of 
the ladies of Erlau made a speech, in which she regretted that it was no longer 
possible for Hungarians to win such glory as that which had covered the defender 
of the fort, and recalled to the minds of her audience the deeds of daring of some 
of her own sex, when a corps of Amazons had been formed, and assisted mate- 
rially in the gallant defence which had been male. Perhaps it was the remem- 
brance of this episode which induced the fair orator to take so prominent a part 
in the proceedings of the day. An old archway leads into the fort, which is now 
amass of ruins, and embedded among them are the columns, still standing, of 
the chapel, and an enormous gun cut out of granite. The greater part of the 
materials of which the fort had been composed were employed by one of the 
Esterhazys, formerly Bishop of Erlau, in the construction of the cathedral, the 
college, and his own residence. The view from the highest point is extremely 
beautiful. Below, the little town, consisting chiefly of churches, and handsome 


| 





buildings, lies snugly ensconced between low hills, one side alone rising above it 
precipitously ; tall poplars vie with church-towers in height, and pretty gardens 
and orchards clothe the hill-sides. In the background are the Matra, and other 
mountain ranges, while in a southerly direction the eye rests upon the vast 
Pusztas, or plains of Low Hungary, which stretch away without an elevation 
higher than an ant-hill to the banks of the Danube. It happened to be a market- 
day at Erlau; and in the morning the little market-place was filled with peasant 
women, in picturesque winter attire; for the day was cold, and they had covered 
their usually bare legs with red Wellington boots, and their white chemises with 
sheepskin jackets embroidered and trimmed with fur. 

Our road hitherto had led us along the margin of the Highlands, with Low 
Hungary, extending like a sea, to our left. From Erlau we turned directly into 
the mountains, and we were amply compensated for the loss of our good road by 
the picturesque scenery through which we passed. 

Before nightfall we reached the country -house of a Magyar of the genuine type, 





buried among wild hills, which all belonged to him, and surrounded by a village 
which had been inhabited by the dependants of the family from time immemorial. 
There was a feudal air about the establishment which carried one back several 
centuries, and the bounteous hospitality of its owner, who despised the luxuries 
of European capitals, and lived in a secluded dignity of his own from year’s end 
to year’s end upon the ancestral acres, was such as might have characterized the 
chief of some Highland clan when tourists in Scotland were rarer than they 
are now. 

As in old times in that country the piper was a necessary member of the house- 
hold, so our evening meal was accompanied by the strains of a gipsy band, who 
played in the corridor the wild national airs of Hungary. ‘They were the family 
musicians, and formed part of the establishment. At a later hour the influence 
of the music made itself felt upon the large party who found themselves assembled 
in the old hail. It was impossible to sit still under the inspiriting tones of the 
csardas, or national dance; and our host led the way to the lively measure with a 
Step not unlike that of the Scotch reel. The infection soon spread, and although 
I had never seen the dance before, I was soon jigging with the utmost energy, 
and now and then whirling round my partner in the most approved style. As we 
warmed to the work, the music increased in pace, until at last dancers and musi- 
cians were thoroughly exhausted ; then the gentlemen sang every popular song 
which the Hungarian repertory contains ; then we danced the csardas again, and 
not until a late hour did we seek repose from our saltatory exertions in distant 
bedrooms along gaunt corridors. 

The whole of the part of Hungary in which I was now travelling is in the | 
hands of a few old families, who own estates of enormous extent. Formerly the | 
condition of the peasantry partook somewhat of the character of serfdom; now, | 
however, they are as free as the nobles, but the old traditions still cling to them, 
and they look upon the Grand Seigneur as one of the most important personages 





teen 


| 


in the universe. It was reported that in many of the villages Austrian omissavies 

had been active, promising the peasants a division of all the landed property. ia - 
the country, if they were prepared to side with the Government in the event of a 

revolutionary movement taking place. Whether this was so or not, the nobles 

declared themselves confident that no such bribe would tempt the, labouming 

classes to espouse the anti-national cause. Two days more journeying among the 

hills brought us back by cross-roads to our starting-point, through country some- 

times wild and uncultivated, where the hills were bare or cut into deep ravines 

by the mountain torrents; sometimes heavily timbered, or clothed with vines. 

Villages were few and far between, uncouth straggling places, each with its little 

church, and cottages dotted about without any apparent design. One day the 

roads were thronged with peasants in gala dress on their way to church, for it 
was a festive occasion, and they were in appropriate attire, the men with feathers 
in their hats or bunches of a light wavy grass called “ orphan’s hair,’ with which 
this part of Hungary abounds, and which somewhat resembles the most delicate 
ostrich-feathers ; the women with red handkerchiefs, embroidered jackets, gay- 
coloured skirts, and high boots. 

The highlanders of Hungary differ from their brethren in the low country im 
their wilder nature and less civilized habit; but they all have the same strong 
sympathy for the Fatherland, and, except to the initiated, present no striking 
dissimilarity. Still I wished to see those celebrated Pusztas which form one 
of the most striking features of Hungarian scenery, and a great part of which 
are inhabited by Magyars of the purest blood. The most thoroughly national 
part of Hungary is to be found on the Upper Theiss, and its principal towns are 
Debreczin and Segedin. It was in the latter town that I found myself not long 
after my return from my last expedition, and contrasted its broad unpaved irre- 
gular streets, spacious market-place, and scatiered houses, with the more com- 
pact towns further north. The houses here are sown, as it were, broadcast over 
the plain, are surrounded by gardens and trees, cover an immense area, and 
present more the appearance of a huge and rather substantial encampment than 
atown; as though the nomadic habits of the original founders had still clang te 
them, and they were not quite decided when they fixed themselves on this par- 
ticular spot of the prairie, to remain there always. The streets in winter are 
sloughs of despond; in summer the passenger is smothered with dust. To cross 
them he first enters a wood, then traverses a desert plain, then enters 
another wood, and then the door of his house. In other words the streets 
are enormously broad, with avenues of trees on cach side. A railroad now 
connects Segeden with Pesth, and one branch continues to Temesvar. As 
the country is quite flat, and the velocity of the train is not great, the traveller 
has every facility for observing the scenery, which is altogether unique. The 
dead level stretching away to the horizon like the sea during a calm, has an 
imposing effect. There is a solemn grandeur about it which saves it from being 
monotonous; and although but few objects occur to relieve the prospect, it 
never becomes wearisome. Now and then large villages appear, covering, as 
usual, many square acres of ground, containing often 18,000 or 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, and yet ranking as villages ; sometimes we traverse a waste of grass dotted 
with flocks and herds, geese, sheep, and cattle, roaming at will over the bound- 
less pasture, which reminded me rather of the prairies of Western Louisiana and 
the Texan borders than of the steppes of Russia. They are not so undulating as 
the latter, while the grass is not so long and waving as on a prairie. Occasionally 
large flocks of bustards may be observed stalking over the plain; but they are 
usually to be found further south, and are seldom visible from the railway. Wild- 
looking men, with all the habits and characteristics of a class devoted to a single 
occupation, and leading a life differing in many respects from that common to 
peasantry generally, tend their herds on these boundless pastures. Sometimes 
we exchange grazing land for cultivation, and look across seas of Indian corn 
without a break, exeept here and there where a clump of green denotes a village. 
Meantime the train drags its weary length along, stopping about ten minutes at 
every station, to let out two passengers and take in one. The guard and stokers 
get down on the platform and smoke, and a general apathy pervades everybody 
until it is time to start again, when we rumble gently along, so carefully and 
deliberately that if by chance you missed a train at one station, and were 
favoured by a good road, you would have no difficulty, with a smart team of 
horses, in overtaking it before it reached the next, 

I arrived at Temesvar at about two o’clock in the morning, and drove through 
the deserted streets in a pelting rain, in a vain search for a lodging. At last, in 
a low tavern, I was offered a bed, which was the permanent property of an 
Austrian officer, who was away on leave, and not expected to return. I was just 
ensconcing myself comfortably between his sheets, and congrat ulating myselfon my 
good fortune, when, like the unhappy Cox, I was ejected by the detested Box, who 
most inopportunely arrived at 3 a.m., and expressed, naturally, some indignation 
at finding a stranger in possession of the couch upon which his desires had doubt- 
less been fixed for some time past. I was thus compelled ignominiously to dis- 
appear into the dark passage, shivering and humiliated, and was thankful at last 
to be accommodated with a shake-down on a table in the coffee-room, which I 
had scarcely oceupied for a couple of hours when | was disturbed by a gentleman 
in quest of café aw lait, and wandered about the passages without a home any- 
where until the market-place began to fill, and I found solace and amusement in 
watching the peasants come in from the country, with their baskets on thei 
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heads. There was a greater variety of costume than usual, for the population o 


Temesvar and its neighbourhood is composed of divers nationalities. 1 had left 
the country of the Magyars, and found myself now among Germans, Servians, 
and Wallachs. The dress of the latter especially was novel and characteristic. The 
women wore bright-patterned aprons of a sort of drugget material, which reached 
below the knees, leaving the leg bare, while a long fringe of tase ‘Is of the same 
stuff depended behind, of equal length. The town itself is much more common- 
place than those of Magyar construction ; it is contained within the walls of the 
fortress, and consists of a large market-place and regular streets, with substean- 
tially-built houses of two or three stories. The view from the ramparts catends 
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over a great extent of suburb and garden, with the plain stretching southward, 
and an undulating couutry in the direction of Arad, a town of some importance, 
about thirty miles distant to the north. Temesvar is the capital of the Vowodine, 
which Composes 4 separate government from the rest of Hungary, and is the 
centre of an independent administration. From here a line of railway is pro- 
jected igto Transylvania, which is destined ultimately to be prolonged to Bucharest, 
and thus bring the now distant capital of Wallachia into direct contact with 
western civilization. 

About two miles out of the town is a large suburb, called the Fabrik, which 
contains a considerable population, and is connected with the fortress by shady 
avenues, with walks leading into gardens, where the beauty and fashion of Temes- 
var assemble on Sundays and Thursdays to listen to the music of an Austrian 
band. As one of the strongest fortresses in this part of Hungary, and a place of 
great importance strategically, a large garrison is always maintained here, and 
the streets are peopled with soldiers and officers in uniform. 

I left Temesvar at two o'clock in the morning, to prosecute my journey to the 
last point, in an eastern direction, which railways have yet reached in Europe, 


and at daybreak found we were jogging along—for no more rapid epithet can be | 
applied to an Hungarian railway—through more flat country, with peaked hills | 


within view, clothed with vineyards. At Weisskirchen, a town about five miles 
distant from the Danube, a small branch line has been constructed to the coal- 
mines of Oranovicza, that contain coal of excellent quality, from which the steam- 
boats of the Austrian Lloyds Company are chiefly supplied. A line of hills 
shuts out the Danube from view, until we burst suddenly upon its wide-rolling 
stream, and perceive our terminus built under the shadow of a precipitous cliff. 
A single huge red building, with half a dozen huts, and a little church with a 


of aspect is concerned, of one of the worst lines of railway in Europe. By this 
time our passengers have dwindled down to a minimum quantity, and about six 
unwashed nondescript individuals emerge from second and third class carriages, 
with avery small collection of baggage between them, and wander in a vague 
uncertain manner into the large building which contains a restaurant, a booking- 
office, and accommodation for all the officials connected with the railway, and for 
any unfortunate passengers who may find themselves compelled to take 
up their temporary abode in it. This seemed likely to be our fate, as the regular 
steamer to Belgrade had broken down, and we were dependent for the prosecu- 


tion of our journey upon the chance arrival of a passing boat. A detention of | 
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eight hours in a locality so utterly devoid of resources, was a serious trial to the | 
. . . . } 
patience of some of my companions, who amused themselves by quarrelling with | 


the Austrian employés. 
steamer did make its appearance, it was accompanied by a tremendous thunder- 


To add to our discomfort, when, towards evening, a | 


storm, in the midst of which we scrambled on board, and collected—a moist | 


steaming assemblage of discontented representatives of various nationalities and 
costume, in the little saloon, where we were destined to pass the night in our 
damp clothes, lulled to sleep by the screams of a Servian baby, and the snores of 
a Greek priest. My wanderings in Hungary had come to an end, and I had 
already exchanged the Magyar for the Sclave. 








NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 





SIR D. MAXWELL, BART. 


On Tuesday, the 13th instant, at Cardoness, near Gatehouse, N.B., aged 87, 
Sir David Maxwell, Bart., of Car- 
doness. He was born June 18th, 
1773, and sneceeded to the title at 
his father's demise in 1825. Sir 
David was Vice-Lieutenant of the 
Stewartry of Kircudbright, and Ho- 
norary Colonel of the Galloway Rifles. 
He married, in 1806, Georgina, 
daughter of Samuel Martin, Esq., of 
the island of Antigua, but was left a 
widower in 1847. By her he had % 
three daughters and two sons; his 
elder son, now third baronet, is Wil- 
liam, born in 1809. The Maxwells of Cardoness are a branch of the Maxwells 
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of Calderwood, now represented by Sir William Alexander Maxwell, Bart., of | 


Calderwood Castle, co. Lanark. 





THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
On Tuesday, the 13th instant, at his seat, Hartlebury Castle, near Stourport, 


of Worcester. The deceased prelate was the 
third and youngest son of Sir William Weller 
Pepys, Bart., by the eldest daughter of the 
Right Hon. William Dowdeswell, and brother 
of the late Earl of Cotterham, formerly Lord 


Chancellor of England. He was born in 
Wimpole-street in 1783. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 


the degree of B.A. in 1804, and was subse- 
quently Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1807, 
B.D. in 1814, and D.D. in 1840: was Pre- 
bendary of Wells from 1836 to 1840, and Rector of Moreton, Essex, from 1822 to 
184), and also Rector of Westmill, Hertfordshire, from 1827 to 1840. In the latter 


= 





year he was consecrated Bishop of Sodor and Man, and translated to the See of | 
' contains a great number of bequests, with some annuities. To his relict, who 


Worcester in 1841, on the death of the Right Rev. Dr. R. J. Carr. He married 
in 1824 Maria, third daughter of the Right Hon. John Sullivan, and grand- 
daughter of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, by whom he has left issue two sons, and 
two daughters. The late bishop was a supporter of liberal opinions in the House 
of Lords, and of anti-Tractarian opinions in the Church, though he was popular 
with men of all parties and schools of thought. His lordship was the 101st 
incumbent of the See of Worcester (founded a.p. 679). Hartlebury Castle, which 





. : a ae fi pea | desforde, who died in 1784. 
tin spire, composes Baziash, a very worthy termination, in so far as cheerfulness | family of two daughters and three sons, of whom the eldest, John, succeeds to 


Worcestershire, in his 78th year, the Right Rev. Henry Pepys, D.D., Lord Bishop | Reve? found. 





EL 


has been the residence of the bishops of Worcester for several generations, i 
handsome but heavy building of the reign of William III., snr in the style 
of Kensington Palace, consisting of a front and two wings, in one of which is the 
chapel. The old castle, which had been erected by Bishop Cantilupe in the four. 
teenth century, was demolished at the time of the Rebellion. 





HON. P. B. DE BLAQUIERE. 


The Hon. Peter Boyle de Blaquiere, died at Toronto, Canada, on the 23rd of Octo. 
ber, aged 76. He was the fourth sonof Lieut.-Col. Sir John de Blaquiere, Bart., K.B. 
(who was raised to the peerage of Ireland jn 
1800, as Lord de Blaquiere), by Eleanor, dangh. 
ter of Robert Dobson, Esq., of Anne’s Grove, 
co. Cork. He was born April 27th, 1784, and 
served in early life as a midshipman under 
Capt. Bligh, of the Bounty, and was present at 
the battle of Camperdown. He subsequently 
settled on a grant of land in Canada, where he 
became a member of the Legislative Council of 
the Province, and was eventually elected Chan. 
cellor of the University of Toronto. He was 
twice married ; and had issue seven sons and eight daughters. The De Blaquieres 
rame over to England at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 





HON. C. BUTLER WANDESFORDE. 


On Wednesday, the 7th instant, at Mount Juliet, co. Kilkenny, aged 80, the 
Hon. Charles Harward Butler-Clarke-Southwell-Wandesforde. The deceased 


was the youngest and last surviving son of John, 17th Earl of Ormonde, and . 


brother of the Ist Marquis of Ormonde, so created in 1821. His mother was 
the Lady Anne Wandesforde, daughter and sole heir of John, last Earl of Wan. 
By his first wife, Lady Sarah Butler, he had 


the family estates. 





CAPTAIN GIBBONS. 


On Sunday, October 21st, at Witneyville, United States, aged 85, William 
Gibbons, Esq., Captain R.N., on the retired list. 
He was the second son of Sir Wilham Gib. 
bons, LL.D., by Rebecca, daughter of Vice- 
Admiral Watson, and sister of the lst Sir Charles 
Watson, Bart., of Wratting Park, co. Cambridge, 
and grand-uncle of the present Sir John Gibbons, 
Bart., of Stanwell Place, Middlesex. He was 
born in 1775. He entered the Navy, in 1789, 
and commanded the Queen, Drake, and Joseph, 
cutters, in the latter of which he took, Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1803, L’Espoir, privateer, of 6 guns, 
> and 52 men. His last employment was, from 

1808 to 1811, as commander of the Alphea 
schooner, in the English Channel. He became a retired commander on the junior 
list in 1831, and on the senior list in 1837. 








PRINCE SAPIEHA. 

On Monday, November 5th, at Paris, the Prince Sapieha, of Deveczyn, in 
Poland. He married Mary, daughter and co-heir of the late Peter Patten Bold, 
Esq., of Bold, co. Lancaster,—a family which formerly held large estates in that 
county. 








WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 





Mary Lady Von Stierneman, of Norrkoping, Sweden, of an English origin, 
but for many years residing in Sweden, where she died on the 15th of July last, 
in her 70th year, made her will in 1851, and a codicil to the same in 1852, which 
have been recently proved in London, by David Morice Johnston, Esq., of Moor- 
gate-street, the sole executor for England. The personal property is sworn uu(er 
£3,000. The executors nominated for Sweden are her husband, the Hon. F're- 
deric William Von Stierneman, a member of the Swedish House of Lords, and 
John Moselius, Esq., late British Vice-Consul in Sweden. This lady was thrice 
married; first, to Colonel James Inglis Hamilton, of Murdieston, in Lanark- 
shire, who fell gallantly at the head of the Scots Greys at Waterloo ; secondly, to 
Captain Edward Payne, of the same regiment, and also present at Waterloo, who 
died in 1841; and, thirdly, to her surviving husband. Her ladyship, besides an 
a dowry of £133 charged on the Colonel’s estate of Murdieston, received for the 
long term of forty-five years from the British Government, in recognition ol 
Colonel Hamilton’s meritorious services, an extra pension of £320, partly from 
the Waterloo Fund, and partly from the Royal Bounty, and was probably 
amongst the last recipients of such proofs of national gratitude for services reu- 
dered at and antecedent to Waterloo. It is very much to be regretted that 
Colonel Hamilton’s body, although assiduously sought for on the battle field, was 
Her ladyship’s will is but of moderate length. She bequeaths to 
her husband property equivalent to £1,400. She likewise makes specific bequests 
to two nieces, and to a nephew of the late Captain Payne. The residue of her 
estate she bequeaths to her executor, D. M. Johnston, Esq., but subject as to 
£1,000 Consols, part thereof, to the contingency of his surviving her husband. 
She has given directions that her remains, at present entombed in Sweden, shall 
be ultimately conveyed to England, and deposited by the side of her second gallant 
husband, Captain Payne, in the burial-ground of Chailey, Sussex. 





Henry James Wheeler, Esq., of Doctor's Commons and 27, Hyde Park 
Gardens, died at his residence on the 16th of October last, leaving property to the 
amount of £140,000. His will bears date the 29th August, 1849, and a codicil in 
the same year, and there are two other codicils, dated respectively in 1851 and 
1852. The surviving executors appointed by the will are his relict and Llewelyn 
Wynne, Esq., Solicitor, 46, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, to whom probate was granted on 
the 20th instant by the London Court. The will is of considerable length, and 


possesses very considerable property under marriage settlement, he bequeaths a” 
immediate legacy of £2,000, together with an annuity of £4100, also the furniture, 


| carriages, and other effects. After the payment of all legacies and other necessary 


expenses, the testator leaves the residue of his estate to be divided equally amongst 
his children. To his sisters, his partner, one of his clerks, and to the — 
under the settlement, and to others he has left legacies; and there are also > 
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quests to his butler and to some other of his domestics. This gentleman is well 
known in the Civil Courts as having practised as a Proctor for many years. He 
succeeded his uncle in that profession, who had a very extensive legal business, 
and had acquired, in the exercise of his calling, a very handsome fortune, to which 
Mr. Wheeler, the testator, on the demise of his uncle, also succeeded. Owing to 
the new arrangements and alterations which have been recently created in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, Mr. Wheeler necessarily sustained, with other proctors, a 

t diminution of professional income, which entitled him to the compensation 
awarded, which was by way of annuity during his own life. 





The Baroness Lucia Alexandrovna de Shoduar, born Crichton, relict of 
the Baron Stanislans John de Shoduar, was late of the village of Ivrutza, in 
Volhynia, Russia, where she died on the 20th of April last, leaving property in this 
country. Having made her will in the Russian language, dated 11th of January, 
1860, it has been translated into English. It appears that there is a peculiarity 
in the Russian language differing from all other European tongues in its transla- 
tion going by sound, especially in names ; thus the Baroness’s name in English is 
“de Shoduar,” whilst in French it is “de Chandoir.” It isa singular fact also, 
that in Russia only one Christian name is allowed to each person, but the name 
of the father, with an alteration in the termination, may be added thereto ; this 
is designated ‘‘ patronymic.” The Courts of law in Russia, it appears also, are 
very strict with regard to the proof of wills, it being necessary to lodge the 
testamentary document in the proper court within a given time, as in the present 
case. There is the signature of the president, the secretary, and the head clerk 
of the tribunal of the Civil Court of the government of Volhynia, testifying to 
the original will having been properly notified. No executor being nominated in 
the will, letters of administration were granted by the London Court, to her 
sister Miss Frances Margaret Crichton, the sole legatee, and who is the recipient 
of all her property, as well that belonging to the Baroness, as of that bequeathed 
to her by the will of the late Baron. The personalty in England was sworn to 
as not exceeding £4,000. 





Lieutenant General Sir Harry G. W. Smith, Bart., G.C.B., Colonel 
Commandant of the Rifle Brigade, and late Governor and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Cape of Good Hope, died at his residence, No. 1, Eaton-place, Belgrave- 
square, on the 12th of October last, aged 72. His will bears date the 30th of July 
preceding, wherein he appointed his wife sole executrix; the attesting witnesses 
being General John Bell and Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. Digby. His relict duly 
proved the will in the London court on the 15th instant; the personalty was 
sworn under £6,000. The will is very short. The general disposes of his entire 
property, both real and personal, together with miscellaneous articles, his military 
medals and decorations, and all other effects, to his widow, for her sole, use, 
benefit, and disposition. Sir Harry (whose proper appellation is Sir Henry George 
Wakelin Smith, Bart.), married, in 1814, the lady who survives him; she was a 
native of Badajos, and of a Spanish family of rank, and there being no issue of the 
marriage the baronetcy has become extinct. In may be observed that Sir Harry 
obtained this rank in 1846, for his distinguished services in the war in India, with 
the Affghans, one of the most formidable and warlike tribes of that part of the 
eastern world, 





John Finlaison, Esq., the late Government Actuary and Financier, for- 
merly resided at the Gothic House, Richmond, Surrey, but late at 15, Lans- 
downe-crescent, Bayswater, where he died on the 13th of April last, in his 77th 
year, having made his will some years since, bearing date the 16th of April, 
1851, which is attested by Andrew Van Sandan, solicitor, King-street, Cheapside, 
and Richard 8. Tripp, of Richmond, appointing his wife sole executor, who duly 
proved the same in the London Court, on the 13th of the present month. The 
personalty is sworn under £2,000; this, together with his property of every 
description he bequeathes to his relict, in whom, he expresses in his will, he has 
the fullest confidence, and that she will to the best of her ability provide for the 
interests of their three children. Mr. Finlaison entered the Government civil 
service at the age of twenty-one, and continued in the discharge of its duties till 
he reached his 68th year. It is scarcely necessary to mention that Mr. Finlaison 
was one of the most able financiers of the present age, his calculations resulted 
insuch accuracy as to excite both admiration and astonishment. 








Aebietos of Rooks, 


ITALY IN TRANSITION.* 


Attnoucnu Mr. Arthur has given us his remarks upon the Transition of Italy, as 
presented to his travel in various parts so lately as the spring of the present year, 
yet the Transitions have been so great and so rapid since, as to divest his work 
of much of its passing interest. There is still, however, enough remaining to 
suggest useful reflections, and throw some light on the panorama of the future, 
as it is unfolding, with all its novel combinations and bearings, upon the view of 
Europe. Perhaps the most important feature to be thus gradually developed will 
be that on which the author has bestowed the most of his attention, namely, the 
revolution in the Christian world which he anticipates from the independence of 
the country and the freedom of opinion. The volume, indeed, is chiefly occupied 
with this subject, and Mr. Arthur labours with true missionary zeal to exhibit the 
Superstitions and shams of the Romish Church, and its cruelty, corruption, and 
oppression exercised by means of a locust priesthood, who craftily contrive to 
domineer over the souls and bodies of the people, the majority of whom are no 
better than their slaves. Upon the religious and polemical arguments in the 
work, however, it is not our province to descant; many of them are founded upon 
chance-medley conversations with fellow-passengers on the road, shop-keepers, 
and other casual acquaintance, and must, therefore, be valued at their worth, as 
indications, gathered from all classes, of a prevailing contempt, not only of the 
Papal system, but a disregard of religion generally, infidelity, and a reaction 
antagonistic to social humanity and well-being. The peasantry and the women 
appear to be still within the trammels so cunningly invented and so long imposed; 
but nearly all above this stratum displays a condition of things and a conflict of 
opinion which must inevitably and quickly lead to changes of mighty magnitude 
and influence on the destinies of mankind. 

Matter more eligible for newspaper discussion is derived from documents stated 





to have been collected by Farjni, as Director of the A2milia; and, notwithstanding 


the destruction of all such previous records at Ravenna, Faenza, Ferrara, the 
Romagna, &c., by the absconding papal authorities, leaving many thousands in 

* Italy in Transition, &c. &c. By William Arthur, A.M., author of “‘A Mission to the 
Mysore,” &c, Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 2nd edition. 
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the hands of those who had thrown off the hateful yoke. Some of the revelations 
are curious, but the conclusion of the whole is that the population will not again 
submit to the priestly dominion. The Cavaliere Gennarelli has edited two immense 
volumes of these Government documents, and precedes them by a statement (from 
another source) of the intentions of the first Napoleon towards the , early 
in the century, about 1808. From these it appears that the Emperor inté that 
“the pope should possess no territory (in his iron-crowned kingdom of Italy) buf 
the church and square of Saint Peter’s, and the two palaces of the Vatican and 
the Inquisition. That the second Papal residence, the Quirinal, was to become 
an imperial palace. That the city, with a small strip of barren territory close 
round it, and a few mountain towns, should be placed under a government 
independent of the Pope and the kingdom of Italy, but dependent on the 
Emperor. That the Pope’s revenue should be about thirty or thirty-five thousand 
pounds a year.” 

Whether the desire to fulfil the Idée Napoléonienne may instigate the nephew 
to attempt the consummation of this programme, entirely or modified by recent 
events, it is not possible to predict; but its contemplation leads irresistibly to 
two issues :—one, consequent upon a secret understanding and connivance with 
Sardinia; or the other, an ultimate opposition to the course now pursued by that 
Government. In the first supposition, as a balance to the great power conceded 
to the grasp of Piedmont (as Savoy and Nice were formally annexed), the design 
of Napoleon I. would realize Rome as an imperial city ; and the coast from Genoa 
to the Tiber, including the port of Civita Vecchia, with or without the island of 
Sardinia, might satisfy the emperor, and the two nations conclude a most for- 
midable alliance offensive and defensive. Let Austria look to the Adriatic; Eng- 
land to the Mediterranean Sea, Syria, Egypt, and the East. A new construction 
of the European balance of power would have to be fought for. In the second 
supposition, that France disapproves of the unity of Italy under a king, Victor 
Emmanuel, there is still Rome to be held but as a supporter of the Pope’s cir- 
cumscribed temporal states, but not quite so limited as in the original scheme, 
which swallowed up four departments, with Velletri, Viterbo, Perugia, and 
Spoleto as capitals. Unless united Italy were bold enough to provoke a French 
war, she would, therefore, for the present, be obliged to put up with the top of the 
boot, having Austro-Venetian possession on one side, and Gallo-Roman on the 
other. Such a solution might be more to be deplored than even a perfidious 
aggrandisement of France, with all its threats; for, interponent between the two 
aliens, the midcourse and strength of the north and south of the peninsula could 
hardly be maintained, and chaos would come again.* 


And “ pity ’twere ;” for barely to read the accounts of the tyranny, injustice, 
oppression, murder, perpetrated by the recent rulers of that unhappy land, is 
enough to curdle the blood in the healthiest veins. Corroborating Mr. Glad- 
stone’s harrowing details, and Lord Llanover’s later testimony, we are shocked 
anew with descriptions of wrong and suffering against which we absolutely try to 
relieve our minds by shunning to think upon them. There is something in a free 
people that prevents the full and actual comprehension of such atrocities. If the 
newspapers of London happen to have to tell the rare and dismal tale of an indi- 
vidual among its millions discovered to have been starved to death, a sensation 
of horror runs through the whole community ; and the ever-plausible story of 
extreme distress brought to public knowledge, through a police court, is sure to 
strike the chords of sympathy, and relief is administered from many a strange 
and unseen source. Great national calamities awake corresponding commisera- 
tion, and the gracious touch is felt that makes the whole world kin. Constitu- 
tionally alive to the common humanities of life, the British soul revolts against 
the enormities of barbarity and persecution committed in the Papal States and 
Naples; and we hail the Hercules, whoever he may be, who shall cleanse the 
Augwzan stable, and destroy the monsters wheresoever they are found. A poor 
miserable young Bomba may not be worth the rap of his club, more than a young 
London scamp may deserve hanging; but woe to the infamous priests and syco- 
phants who have betrayed the one, and to the villanous wretches who have trained 
the other. The earth has been too long polluted by such iniquities, ten thousand 
times more afflicting than a single starvation, a family ruin, or even the temporary 
devastation of a country. Civilization is, and ought to be, ashamed and weary of 
them, and they should be blotted out of the history of man for ever. 


Where every word and act could be construed into a political crime or a 
heresy, and where the mere whisper of suspicion from the vilest lips was sufficient 
to doom the accused to a secret dungeon, shut up from all intercourse with the 
world without, and where neither law, nor justice, nor compunction existed, the 
condition of the people was fearful. Beating and torturing, and other terrible 
devices to procure confessions and accusations, were the daily lot of the wasted 
captives, and thousands exchanged the chains and fetters of the prisons only for 
the quiet of the grave. The officer put a handkerchief into the mouth of the 
prisoner that he was going to flog, and then rolled a sheet about his head in order 
that his howls should not be heard. The edicts of cardinals, bishops, &c., in 
synod, prescribed these punishments ! and what they called blasphemy (speaking 
lightly of a miracle, or a superstition, or a saint), was yet more mercilessly visited, 
than such offences as violation of fasts, irreverence in churches, disrespect to holy 
processions—which, nevertheless, incurred incarceration, the ‘‘ cudgell”’ or stick, 
and other inflictions of a very severe character. To blasphemers, the code applied 
a more rigorous and peculiar torment ; and when, like other criminals, heretics, 
or carbonari, they might be on their way to the galleys, they were made to 
undergo publicly, outside the city gates, a previous expiation, known by the 
name of the mordacchia. 

“« In the city of Fermo two citizens were accused of blasphemy. The Bishop commanded them 
to be bound and put in prison; afterwards, on a high day, he had them carried to an open place 


outside the city gates. They were made to kneel down, and the mordacchia was placed on the 
lips of one and on the tongue of the other. One died not many hours after having undergone 
. , 


the punishment, and the life of the other was in great danger.” 


Our readers need be informed that this instrument is formed of two rods, 
which can be compressed together at the two extremities by the force of steel 
springs. ‘The mouth of the sufferer being opened, his hands and feet tied, and 
he made to put out his tongue, the tongue itself is pressed between the rods, 
closed by the spring. Thus the wretch remains with his tongue out of his 
mouth, and tortured by the barbarcus machine, and gradually swelling and pro- 
truding the lips. By other applications respiration is stopped—not even a cry 
can issue, and paroxysms of convulsions either terminate the fiendish atrocity or 
the life of the victim! In ancient Pagan Rome Jove’s thunder would have have 
been expected to fall on such ; Under the Christian dispensation of modern 
Rome it has been endured too long. Thank Heaven the reign has nearly reached 
its close. It was in arms as a rebel against it that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
first signalized his entrance upon manly life. His present position is that of 
preserving it—the Papal Government—from the assault of united Italy. The 
vicissitude is remarkable, and not without meaning and instruction. And why 


ullt. 





* Turin, from its position, cannot remain the capital of a united Italian kingdom, 
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shonla we wonder? Pio Nino himself began his papacy as a reformer or 


revolutionist; but now, 
Back recoils, he knows not why, 
Even at the sound himself had made. 


If fareign bayonets can maintain broken faith, perhaps he may be a small 
temperal prince. It is to be hoped he and his myrmidons will be made to taste 
the bijterness of exile they have inflicted upon so many. So— 


** Let us pray that come it may, 
And come it will for a’ that,” 


when the abominations of Rome shall no longer be crowned on her glorious hills, 
but a great nation will be created for the civilized world. That it will require 
much time to repair and consolidate it there can be no doubt, and what this 
Transition may be, in the interim, is the grand important question of the hour. 
Will it be the secret league between Napoleon and Cavour, to the possibility 
of which we have alluded, and the consequent danger to Europe from such a 
military and aggressive combination ; or will the adjustment of the discordant 
elements occupy sufficient attention to internal affairs, till Italy can assume her 
proper sphere, and become commercially, politically, and beneficially for all, the 
firm ally of England? To be or not to be? That is the question. 

As we have alluded to the elder Napoleon’s designs respecting the Pope and 
papacy, we may simply add another reference to the same subject, in conclusion, 
and as most probably throwing a little light upon what the present Emperor may 
contemplate in that direction. 

The first Napoleon, it may be remembered, nearly fifty years ago (1814-15) 
stated his opinion to a countryman of ours (Mr. Vivian, of Carnwall), who had 
an authentic interview with him at Elba, that Italy ought to be preserved as a 
United Kingdom, with a native or introduced sovereign, and not broken up into 
small states by the Vienna Congress. The Italians, he said, had much excellent 
stuff in them for soldiers, but as a people were effeminate, living for pleasure 
all day long. In the same conversation he expressed his aversion for the Pope, 
whose existence he considered a great misfortune for Europe, and that England 
was much indebted to Henry the Eighth for getting rid of him : that the govern- 
ment of priests was detestable, and that every sovereign should be at the head of 
his own church. Ecclesiastic states, he added, should not be allowed; the 
Empire of the Church was not of this world. It should seem, from the most 
recent discussions broached by the Parisian press, and being re-echoed in our 
leading journals, that this knotty problem is now thrown out if not for solution, at 
any rate by way of feeling the public (European) pulse. 

Such an empire as the Papal Church has been, ought not to be in any world. 
It is full time to say, in this sense, Delenda est Roma. Rome the flourishing 
capital of Italy, with its marshes cultivated, and the malaria, physical and spiritual, 
cured for ever, is indeed a consummation devoutly to be wished. Amen. 








A WALK FROM LONDON TO FULHAM. 


Tue author of “The Fairy Legends” of Ireland was a very pleasant writer ; 
and as an antiquarian, truly painstaking. The value of his investigations has 
been universally recognized, and by none was it more cordially acknowledged than 
by the illustrious German scholars, the brothers Grimm. Fortunately for Bromp- 
ton and its neighbourhood, Mr. Crofton Croker had daily for many years to pass 
through both on his way to the Admiralty, in which he held a clerkship, for which 
he was indebted to his namesake, John Wilson Croker. The results of Mr. Crofton 
Croker’s walks and investigations are to be found in the present interesting and 
abundantly illustrated volume, the substance of which originally appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine. The volume, however, is not a mere reprint: matters that 
did not appear in the original publication are here inserted, and where changes 
have been effected in the road which he had traversed, due notice has been taken 
by the present editor. Several! illustrations are also added, so that we have at 
the same time a record of the past and an accurate account of all that is now 
worthy of note in “ A Walk from London to Fulham.” 

In no part of London or its outlets have greater changes in the course of a few 
years been accomplished than in that portion of it which stretches out from Hyde 
Park to Kensington, and the intermediate space of ground lying between Ken- 
sington and the river bank. “Time,” it is truly observed by the editor, “has 
continued to efface interesting associations: more old houses have been pulled 
down, new ones built up, and great alterations and improvements have taken 
place not contemplated a few years ago. It would be impossible, for example, 
that any one who has not visited the locality during the last few years could 
recognize the narrow lanes of yesterday in the fine new roads now diverging 
beyond the South Kensington Museum, which building has been so recently 
erected at the commencement of Old Brompton.” 

In tracing out localities to which an interest justly attaches, either on account 
of the events that have there occurred, or the remarkable persons who occupied 
them, there are two great difficulties to be overcome :—the first occasioned by 
modern improvements obliterating the old sites themselves; and secondly, the 
variety of names at different periods given to the same places. Mr. Crofton 
Croker, in describing the house where Arthur Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, 
lived for many years and at length died, 18th June, 1805, illustrates this latter 
impediment to his researches by recapitulating the different designations given to 
the same house : ' 


_ From 1782 to 1797, he observes, this house was described as No. 14, Queen's-buildings, 
Knightsbridge; lut in the latter years the address was changed to No. 14, Knightsbridge-green. 


In 1800 it was known as No. 14, Knightsbridge ; and in 1803, as No. 14, Queen’s-row, Knights- 
bridge. In 1811, as Queen's-buildings. In 1828, as Gloucester-row. In 1831, as Gloucester 
Buildings; and it has now reverted to its original name of Queen’ s-buildings, Knightsbridge, in 


opposit to 


— Queen’'s-buildings, vemos Sas division being Hooper’s-court, if, indeed, the 

original ame was not Queen’s-row, Knightsbridge, as this, in 1772 PWN). 

Sone same wee oe 2 : ‘ nig ridge, as this, in 1772, was the address of William 
yune Ayland, the engraver, who was hanged for forgery in 1783. 


The volume is a curious repertory of facts worthy of being known, and well 
entitled to be treasured up in the memory. It imparts a living interest to inert 
matter, makes an historical memorial of many a commonplace-looking brick 
building, and gives to a dull walk all the charms of an historical lecture. Such a 
collection of notes upon times and men that have passed away for ever, was 
worthy of being embodied in a volume, and of being adorned with the numerous 
illustrations which the taste and skill of Mr. Fairholt have conferred upon it. 
Crofton Croker’s book is a book to provoke talk. It is something better, it is a 
book to compel men to think. The name of the author is worthy of respect ; and 
this book, edited by his son, is calculated to add to the reputation previously 
acquired by one who won fame by the diligence of his research. and His unchanging 
attachment to what he believed to be the truth. F 4 





* A Walk from London to Fulham. By the late Thomas Crofton Croker, F.8 X 
Revised and edited by his Son, T. F. Dillon Croker, FS.A. FRGS. With’ edition 
ulustrations, by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. London; William Tegg. 1860, 

















GERALD MASSEY.* 


GERALD Massey was born in the month of May, in the year 1828. The place 
of his birth was a miserable stone hut near Tring, in Hertfordshire. His 
father was a canal boatman—one of the wretched, down-trodden, spiritless 
semi-animals of which an accurate picture is given im Mr. Hollingshed’s late 
book—-“ Journeys out of London.” This poor man’s earnings were no more than 
ten shillings a week; and he was so utterly uneducated he could not even write 
his own name. The mother of Gerald Massey was as untaught as her husband; 
but she was a woman gifted with sense and talent, and anxious to see her children 
enjoy the blessings of education, of whieh she felt the need. The family was awful] 
poor. Sickness and penury were constant dwellers with them; and yet—though 
the weekly rent of the stone hut was often unpaid, and frequently there wag 
scarcely a morsel of food for the inmates, still the poor woman pinched and struggled 
to pay a penny a week each for the children’s schooling, until the time should come 
when their years might enable them to obtain scanty wages for themselves. 

At eight years of age Gerald Massey commenced his career in the world! He 
had finished his education at school, and began to earn money—as a factory child! 
And what is the life of a factory child? It is thus described :— 


"So, at eight years of age, Gerald Massey went into the silk manufactory, rising at five o'clock 
in the morning, and toiling there till half-past six in the evening; up in the gray dawn, or in the 
winter before the daylight, and trudging to the factory through the wind or in the snow; seeing 
the sun only through the factory windows; parca | an atmosphere laden with rank oily 
vapours, his ears deafened with the roar of incessant wheels :— 


‘ Still all the day the iron wheels go onward,’ 
Grinding life down from its mark ; 
And the children’s souls, wkich God is calling sunward, 
Spin on blindly in the dark,’ 


‘¢ What a life for a child! What a substitute for tender prattle, for childish glee, for youthful 
playtime! Then home, shivering under the cold, starless sky, on Saturday nights, with 9d., 1s., 
or ls. 3d., for the whole week’s work ; for such were the respective amounts of the wages earned 
by the child-labour of Gerald Massey.” 

The mill in which the boy Massey had been working was accidentally set on 
fire, and burned to the ground. The poor factory children looked upon the con- 
flagration as a grand Guy-Fawkes-day celebration, and enjoyed the disaster, as if 
it were a special favour conferred on themselves. For twelve hours the young 
poet feasted his eyes upon the mill-fire; and then—with his mother and her other 
children—they went elsewhere in search of work and food. They found both in 
the employment of straw-plaiting ; but that occupation had to be carried on ina 
marshy district, where they were seized with ague, and suffered so much that all 
were confined to their bed at the same time ;—‘ All were crying with thirst, with 
no one to give them drink, and each too weak to help the other.” The greatest 
sufferer of all was Gerald Massey; he “had the disease for three years, ending 
with tertian ague.”” And yet, amid all this poverty, pain, and sickness, he was 
a reader—an indefatigable reader—first of the Bible, then of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress, which he conceived to be a real history, and lastly of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’’-——the inestimable Robinson Crusoe! 

Here, then, are the three grand foundations on which were based the poetical 
capabilities of Gerald Massey. These may be considered as the fertile soil in 
which were deposited the seeds of thought, and in which were fermenting the 
germs of fancy. How unconscious he was of what was then working within his 
mental faculties! He did not himself know what bounteous poet-nurses to his 
growing intellectual powers were the Bible, and Bunyan, and Defoe; for when 
referring to an after-period of his life—that is, when he had come up to London— 
in his fifteenth year, and had access to all sorts of papers, books, and periodicals, 
such as “ Lloyd’s Penny Times,” ‘ Cobbet’s French without a Master,’ English, 
Roman, and Grecian history, he says: ‘ Till then’—that is, until he read the 
newspaper, Cobbett, and histories—“ till then I had wondered why I lived at all, 


whether 
** It was better not to be, 
I was so full of misery, 


‘* Now, I began to think that the crown of all desires, and the sum of all existence, was to 
read and get knowledge.” 


We doubt very much that Gerald Massey would have been so thoroughly pure 
and natural a poet as he is, if he had not been forced by circumstances in the 
earliest years of his life to confine his studies to those masterpieces of the most 
sublime poetry to be found in the Bible; to the seemingly exhaustless fanciful 
descriptions of Bunyan; and to that marvellous composition of truth-like fiction, 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Compared with these, what dull, flat, drivelling, prosaic 
food for such a mind and fancy as his was a penny paper, and histories, and 
French grammar, when his craving thirst for knowledge forced him to seize upon 
them as a mental aliment! The spring-head of such poetry as he has given to 
the world, he may rest assured, is to be found in the heaven-inspired lines of the 
the Bible. Without it, he would not possess the fame he now enjoys. With 17, 
and the genius that Providence has bestowed upon him, he would assuredly have 
been a pastoral poet had he never visited a city, nor beheld a factory. With 1, 
and because he has seen much, and endured much, and read much respecting the 
sufferings of the class to which he belongs, he is the noblest, truest, and best 
lvrist the operatives have ever produced. It can be as truly said of him as of the 
farmer-poet, Virgil, that everything he has written is ‘‘ calculated not only to 
please the fancy, but to instruct the judgment, and to form the heart.” He takes 
his place amongst the poets of England; and the present edition of his works 
(appropriately and beautifully illustrated), is a fitting recognition of the rank to 
which he has risen amongst his contemporaries. Gerald Massey has won fame 
for himself. Alone, unaided, with nought on his side but God’s gift of genius, 
an honest heart, and a brave spirit, he has struggled upwards, from the very 
lowest depths of poverty, to an eminent and honourable position. 

The career of Gerald Massey marks an era of progress in the history of 
this country; it shows how “the people” are advancing in social influence ; 
and his poetry prefigures their coming possession of political power. Heve is 8 
poor poet, one who may be regarded as a lineal descendant of the bards in former 
times. But how different is his mental occupation from theirs! They exhausted 
their genius in panegyrics upon the exploits of kings, the feats of princes, the deeds 
of nobles, and the amours of “ladies of high degree.” Such is not the calling of 
the nineteenth-century poet. 

We have referred to the misery and destitution that marked the infancy and 
early youth of Gerald Massey. His poems present vivid reflections both of his 
early afflictions and of his more recent and mature culture. Both prove him to be 
a man of sensitive feeling and ardent emotions, but never the victim of inordinate 
passions. He is vehement in his expostulations against the wrongs of suffering 
humanity, earnest in his appeals to the higher influences of justice, and in his 
description of tender sentiments animated with the fire of true genius. Brave, 
honest, free-spoken Gerald Massey! There was no ambitious relative to watch 


_ over the cradle of his infancy, to care for him, to fondle him, and to wish, like 





* The Poetical Works of Gerald Massey. A new edition, with illustrations. London : Rout- 
ledge, Warne, & Routledge, Farringdon-street ; New York; 56, Walker-street, 1961, 
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the old woman in Persius, that unattainable blessings might be bestowed upon 
the pet of her old age, and “that whatever his foot should tread upon might be 
turned into a rose,”— _ 

“ Quiequid caleaverit hic, rosa fiat!” 

The miserable child, the ill-treated factory-worker, the oppressed errand-boy, 
has won his own independence and his now recognized title. He does not walk 
upon roses; but from his mind emanates the flower of poesy, and it is destined 
to live and give forth sweet odours, ever fresh and ever new, as long as the 
English language is a living tongue in this world. 

The aristocracy of genius has always claimed for itself a superiority over the 
aristocracy of birth, rank, and wealth. The time-server, Horace, vindicated his 
title to ever-enduring fame in the midst of a city which sought to immortalize 
the memory of its proud senatorial families by marble arches, palaces, statues, 
and pillars of brass. The court-flatterer, Ovid, with all his sycophancy to his 
unkind master, could not refrain from predicting to himself an undying renown, 
which he well knew his imperial superiors had not power to bestow upon them- 
selves. ‘ Yes,” he saya, “if ever yet a poet could predict the truth, then I 
foretell, through all ages I shall live ramous,”— 

** Perque omnia secula fama, 
Si quid habeat veri vatum preesagia, vivam.” 

Such boasts were made by writers who were the adulators of princes. But 
when there arises in the midst of the people one who belongs to themselves, who 
embodies their feclings and unites them to spirit-stirring verse; a bard, who is 
himself a living landmark of the progress of society ; assuredly, it is no vain nor 
idle speculation to suppose that the name of such a poet will become a house- 
hold word amongst millions; that his writings will be regarded as a precious 
jewel amongst their domestic treasures; that wherever the English tongue is 
spoken, and an English heart beats with paternal love, and throbs to the shout 
of liberty, and refuses to submit to despotism, there will the poetical works 
of Gerald Massey be received by the old with welcome, and there, too, with 
pleasure repeated by youthful Britons; no matter in what clime they may be 
placed, whether in the centre of scorching India, or on the far distant shores of 
Australia, or the ice-bound coast of Newfoundland. 








THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE.* 


Mr. JOHN Saunpens, the author of a well-esteemed play, has in this novel made 
his first essay in a new department of literature; but in so doing he has not 
adhered to the ordinary course. He has not written a three-volume novel; and 
we are disposed to regret he did not do so; for he has afforded the proof, by what 
he has accomplished, that he possesses the rare gift of enchaining the attention of 
the reader from the first to the last line of his narration. 

“The Shadow in the House” is a tale of the present day, in which are 
developed many of the virtues, a few of the vices, and one of the most terrible and 
ordinary of crimes with which English every-day life is infected. Ambition, 
combined with recklessness of a human life, conspire together to destroy one of 
the sweetest-drawn pictures of conjugal felicity we have ever seen depicted in a 
work of fiction. 

An original characteristic of “The Shadow in the House” is, that it has no ante- 
nuptial love-story intertwined with its plot. Its two true lovers are already 
married when the story commences, and both continue from the beginning to the 
end devotedly attached to cach other. There is none of the detestable and 
immoral spivit of adulterous intrigue which constitutes an attraction with most 
popular French novelists to be found in the pages of Mr. Saunders. His heroine 
is a pure, home-bred, honest English wife,— 

*« Bride-habited 
But maiden-hearted,”’ 


richly endowed with all the gifts of nature, self-educated, with a taste for 
poetry, a love for natural scenery, unsuspecting, generous, warm-hearted, 
fondly attached to her parents, idolizing her husband ; and when, at last, she 
falls a victim to the cruel device of an unprovoked enemy, dies in entreating 
her husband’s forgiveness upon their domestic foe, and in praying pardon from 
Heaven upon their pitiless destroyer. We know of no more charming or 
lovable character in any book than “‘ Winny Dell.” She is described as an inde- 
pendent farmer’s daughter, with whom a man of large fortune and refined taste 


falls in love; and she who had been the admiration of her own family, and of 


their acquaintances, finds herself suddenly placed in a new sphere, where her 
natural timidity and unintentional mistakes unexpectedly expose her to the sneers 
and animadversions of the “ genteel scciety” of which she suddenly finds 
herself become a member. Her pure and candid soul sces no intentional wrong 
in the harshness with which she treated. She recognizes in her own heart 
the defects of her education; and then, her spirit is cast down, and she is filled 
with grief, not for herself, but for her husband. She concludes that he has done 
wrong to himself in marrying her; and then, for the first time, she regrets that 
she is united to him, and longs to be restored to that happy, peaceful, quiet, and 
humble home from which he had taken her. 


. 
T] 
1 


*** When I was standing,’ said Winry to her husband, ‘in the porch, after those people had 


gone, Llonged oh! I can’t tel! you what a longing 1 had—to see my dear father and mother ; 
to take off this ring and give it back to you, and leave these splendid scenes, where my breath 
seems only to be hike a poison; and to be once again among the humble scenes of my infancy. 
Oh!’ she cried, bursting into a passion of tears, ‘what will become of me, if—if—’ — ; 

*** If what, Winny ?’ 

**« Tf T cannot do for you that which your friends expect—if I were to feel through life that I 
have destroyed your prospects—if I were to live, not in the hope and happiness of pleasing you, 
but in the constant dread of ctiending or humiliating you.’ ” 


We can but give a brief extract from the husband’s noble response to the words 
of his young wife :— 


*** Do you know that, in spite of all these litile troubles you have magnified so portentously, 
there was an opinion in that room curiously eqpeens, no doubt, to all that reached you,’ 

**As Winny did not—perhaps would not—show curiosity, he proceeded :— 

_ *** An opinion, let me tell you, that I think worthy of attention. Well, hear it, and then 
judge. It ran_ thus : there was not, in the whole assembly, one woman 80 truly sweet in her 
person, or so fresh and vigorous in her mind, as my wife; one woman who really knew so much 
as you know, or who was destined, probably, to exercise so much social influence, Do you 
know, I ask, that there was such an Opinion deliberately formed in yonder rooms ?” 

*** No, no; don’t jest with me, as they did who said so.’ 

*€ €On my honour I do not.’ 

«* « Whose opinion, then, was it ?’ 

Ss ie,” ” 

There is no jar—no contradiction—no suspicion to mar or break the true love 
of this fond couple; but the attention of the reader is constantly excited, and 
his feclings aroused by knowing that close by their side, and utterly unsus- 
pected, is one who is determined, by every foul means that wickedness can 


* The Shadow in the House. A Novel. By John Saunders, author of ‘‘ Love’s Martyrdom,” 
&e. London: Lockwood & Co., Stationer’s Hall-court. 1560, 








suggest, or malice execute, to destroy their domestic happiness—first, in the 
vain attempt to lower the wife in the estimation of her husband, and then to 
place her in such a false position as that suspicion may be aroused as to the 
purity of her affection for him. These machinations fail, and then it is indicated 
that some diabolical scheme is concocted against Winny—but what it is may 
only be surmised, and is never fully disclosed until the fatal denouement... All 
that is known is that there is “a shadow in the house,” and where it falls there 
is the darkness of sin, and the gloom of unrepenting guilt. 

We say no more of the plot of this truly interesting novel; for our desire is to 
leave to the reader the satisfaction of unravelling it. 

There is, however, one character introduced into “‘ The Shadow of the House” 
with which we are not at all satisfied, and yet it is one on which the author has 
bestowed considerable labour. It is ‘“ Archibald Cairn.’ The author has 
endeavoured to arouse sympathy for him as one of those characters to be daily 
met with in the world—that is, a man of good intentions, but weak principles— 
aspiring to virtue, but easily led into error—always resolving to act well, and 
always unable to resist temptation. Such persons are, Heaven knows ! common 
enough, and sad plagues they are to all who have the misfortune to be connected 
with them ; but few there are—even amongst that class—who would, under the 
circumstances in which Archibald Cairns is described, if treated as he had been 
by Mr. Dell and his wife, have been base enough to become the lover of the 
latter. In truth and in fact, Archibald Cairns is not to be pardoned as a weak 
man. He is an unmitigated scoundrel, and instead of the author permitting him 
to become the husband of an honest, brave-hearted woman, he ought, according to 
all the strict laws of poetical justice, to have transported him for forgery,—a much 
less offence than that of which the base and odious Sybarite was guilty, when he 
fell at the feet of Mrs. Dell, the wife of his schoolfellow, friend, and at that moment 
his most generous benefactor, and exclaimed— 


*€ T do—God knows I do, indeed, love you! O pity me!” 


“The Shadow in the House” is a domestic tragedy. From its opening 
chapter, and in the midst of all its scenes of tenderness, brightness, and affection, 
there is felt that some tremendous calamity is impending over the principal 
characters. But then, as in every household, there are various personages, each 
with its distinct individuality, and each with its own history attached, so in Mr. 
Saunders’s novel there are outside of the drawing-room certain domestics whose 
adventures are told with genuine comic humour, and all the scenes in which they 
take a part filled with amusing incidents. 





THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW.* 


Tuk intelligent and enterprising director of the Gymnasium at Oxford asserts 
that he can tell at a glance what exercises a young man has practised at school. 
By the conformation of the chest, the spine, and the limbs, he can decide whether 
the muscles of a pupil have been called into play and strengthened by cricket, by 
the bow or by the stroke side of a racing-boat, by riding, shooting, fishing, 
or fencing, and he can thereby determine what parts of his frame require 
to be further exercised to bring every organ into proper functional activity or 
in short to establish the most robust physical health. The criteria by which the 
type of a well-developed system may be ascertained are the great truths of phy- 
siology, which show, for instance, the breadth of chest necessary for the proper 
play of the lungs and heart, and the proportions of the various parts of the body in 
the most long-lived and most healthy classes of Englishmen. The instinct by 
which artists realize the very types produced by the gymnast confirms, in the 
most striking manner, the truth of the system pursued by the latter. Now, just 
as the body may be partially developed, so may the mind be fitted, by exercise 
and training, for the performance of certain mental operations, but unfitted, by 
neglect, for the due performance of other functions no less essential to its general 
vigour and elasticity. 

‘lo determine however what are the mental faculties which require develop- 
ment in any individual pupil—what the training is, necessary to produce the 
best type of cultivated intellect, is a very difficult task, and chiefly difficult because 
there is not the same unanimity as to the ideal *which is to be realized. The 
English universities produce one manner of man, the Scotch colleges send forth 
another, and the Civil Service examinations are bidding fair to call into existence 
a third type, varying materially from the other two. Which of the three systems 
of education, it may be asked, imparts the most efficient training to all the facul- 

ies? The Times, assuming the Civil Service examinations as a siandard, decides 

that the Scotch universities have gone down, that they will no longer produce 
Macintoshes and Broughams, Browns and Brewsters, and that a sound education 
is now only to be had at Oxford and Cambridge. The Scotch, on the other hand, 
assert that their own educational institutions never were so efficient as they are 
now. ‘They ridicule, as they have always done, the narrow classical and mathe- 
matical scholarship of the English universities, and they maintain that the 
dilettante learning of the Civil Service examinations is most undesirable in any 
class of educated men. In this estimate the Scotch are perhaps not far wrong, 
if we accept criteria corresponding to those adopted by the gymnast. There cannot 
be a doubt that Scotch scholastic studies, and more still Scotch professional 
training, produce a robust and yet subtle type of intellect, which we should see 
with regret modified by the adoption of English educational theories in the 
northern universities. While such an independent intellectual life exists, it is 
most important that its sentiment and spirit should be reflected in a journal of 
higher pretensions than weekly newspapers, or even monthly magazines ; and we 
are therefore glad to find that the North British Review for this month exhibits 
an amount of ability, which places it in the foremost rank among the great 
quarterly journals. 

An article on “‘ Modern Thought, its Progress and Consummation,” and a much 
less important article on “ Revivals,” are worthy of a review which, without 
being a theological journal, makes it a special object to defend “ Evangelical 
Christianity in opposition to the various phases of infidelity and error.” At the 

Jerlin meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, the only British diyines who could 
speak to the German clergymen in their own languages, and discuss theological 
questions with them, were from Scotland. We trust that under tlic new manage- 
ment into which this important journal has passed, this scholarship, one infinitely 
more important than any imparted at the English universities, wi!l be adequately 
represented, so that German orthodoxy may be as ably interpret (| in this country 
as German heterodoxy already has been. An article on “Logic, and recent 
British Logicians,’’ would, of itself, establish its value, as represenung opluons 
entertained in universities, which have remained so long amovg the chief foci 
for the cultivation of mental science in Europe. But there are s of more 
general interest. 

It will surprise many people to hear that the justice of the 
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tence against Gallileo has been defended ; and that he never uttered in a whisper 
the words, “‘ Dpur si muove,” while he abjured on his knees the doctrine of the 
earth's motion, is the opinion of all his biographers. What was really, then, the 
martyrdom of the great Florentine philosopher? This question is answered 
in an article which to a class of readers will prove pre-eminently attractive. 
Ne One familiar with the long and admirable series of papers on astronomy 
and physics, geology and geography, which have appeared in this periodical 
dering the last sixteen years, and which have been attributed to our greatest 
living savant will fail to recognize in this most interesting essay a brilliant and 
familiar pen. 

But the article which gives this number of the Review its highest value, 
is that on the “Sicilian Game,’ which lays before the reader a most admir- 
able view of the present posture of affairs in Europe. The reasons why Napoleon 
desires the Austrian frontier to remain where it is; why he is determined to 
retain his grasp of Rome, or, in the reviewer's words, “to keep his knee on the 
throat of Italy ;" the game which he means to play with Russia in the East ; and 
the dilemma in which England will be placed should a war break out in Hungary, 
and Napoleon take advantage of it to extend his frontier to the Rhine—have 
nowhere been so admirably explained. It is the best vindication we have yet 
seen of the foreign policy of the English Government in those instances in which 
i has been most at variance with public opinion in this country. It shows 
clearly what the advantages are which will accrue from the growth of an Italian 
kingdom powerful enough to take its place among the great powers. 

An excellent article on the “ Disturbances in Syria,’ is the necessary supple- 
ment to the “ Sicilian Game.” Very clearly does it demonstrate that the feud of 
Druse and Maronite has little connection with the bitter feeling of hostility to 
European innovation which has recently made its appearance all over the 
Mussulman East, and which burst forth in the Syrian massacres, It proves, 
moreover, that the only remedy is an independent government for Syria, 
under the suzerainty of Turkey, if Turkey must in the mean time be 
upheld to preserve the peace of Europe. In another political paper devoted to 
the Spanish Republics of South America, the essayist endeavours to trace the 
causes which have retarded the development of the resources of these states, 
anticipated by the Edinburgh Reviewers at the period of their formation. He 
recommends Englishmen not to betake themselves to the Pampas as emigrants, 
until all fears of intestine wars and commotions are removed, however great the 
temptation may be of becoming rapidly rich in flocks and herds. Three literary 
articles of more than average merit complete the table of contents—one on 
Leigh Hunt, another on Macaulay, and a third on American Humour. ‘ 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 
London: Richard 


“The Saucy Arethusa.” By Captain Chamier, R.N. 
Bentley, New Burlington-street. The merits of “The Saucy Arethusa,” as a 
naval story, have long since been established ; and now that the book is reprinted 
in a cheap form, and published in that interesting collection, ‘ Bentley’s Standard 
Novels,” they will be still more generally recognized. 


“ Travels not far from Home, with a Preface which ought to be Read.” By 
Aubin St. Helier, M.A. London: James Blackwood, Paternoster-row.—We have 
read all the preface, but not all the essays contained in this volume. The preface 
states that the author commenced writing without the intention of publishing ; 
and then that he expects an objection will be made to his publication because his 
travels are to places which most people visit, or which can be visited by them, 
‘without very much trouble or extraordinary expense.” An author who can 
write what will be pleasing for the public to read, confers a favour when he pub- 
lishes for its benefit what might in the first instance have been only composed for 
his own amusement ; and then the value of a traveller's lucubrations frequently 
consists, not in the novelty of his discoveries, but in the manner in which he 
treats the subjects he undertakes to describe. We regret to say that Mr. St. Helier 
has not in this volume afforded the proof of possessing such wit, genius, humour, 
or style, as to have justified him in bringing his “ Travels” before the world. 





“Elementary Principles of Fortification,” by John T. Hyde, M.A., late of the 
Hon. East-India Company’s Engineers, Professor of Fortification and Artillery, 
Royal Indian Military College, Addiscombe. London: Wm. H. Allen & Co., 7, 
Leadenhall-street. 1860. Within the last twelve years there has been a com- 
plete revolution in the construction of fire-arms. So far as small arms are con- 
cerned, the inventions of Colt and Adams, with revolvers, are considered as perfect, 
whilst the Whitworth, Enfield, and Lancaster rifles,and the breech-loaders of West- 
ley Richards, and Terry leave nothing more to be desired. And yet it is observed 
by the author of this work, that “these invaluable inventions, triumphs of 
mechanical skill, appear to be exceeded in importance by the marvellous rifled 
guns of Sir W. Armstrong and Mr. Whitworth.’ Nothing, it seems, but the 
test of actual warfare can determine what changes will be effected in the tactics 
of armies, and the attack and defence of fortified places, in consequence of the 
use of the recently-invented warlike weapons. Meanwhile, in the present volume, 
the.public is placed in possession of a book which instructs the student in those 
“fandamental principles which must remain unaltered, and generally applicable 
to all cases, even to those in which the details may be very considerably modified.” 
The name of the author on the title-page is a guarantee that this work may be 
accepted as a standard upon the important subject it discusses. 

“Long Evenings; or, Stories for My Little Friends,” by Emilia Marryat 
(daughter of the late Captain Marryat). Illustrated by John Absolon. London: 
Griffith & Farren (successors to Newberry & Harris) corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 1861. A child’s book, in the old good-boy “Tommy,” and naughty- 
boy “Harry” style, 


——————_—_ 


“The Autobiogsaphy of a Phrenologist,” edited by David George Goyden, 


F.E.S., formerly curator of the Glasgow Phrenological Society. London: Simp- | ; . ; Ps . “tid 
, | tschatka, its agricultural and social condition, with observations on the topogra- 


kin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers-hall-court. The author of this book is a certain 
D.G.G. who kindly apprises the public in his preface, that he is one of those indi- 
viduals whose “temperaments have a sanguine-nervous predominance; that he 
is of a social and cheerful disposition; but as he has lately been attacked with deaf- 


ness, he is greatly afraid that he is “more or less a bore in company.” We 
grieve to be compelled, in candour, to say, it is not in company alone that his 
dulness makes him disagreeable. As an author he would be the most intolerable 
of bores, except for the fact that the reader can at any moment get rid of him 
by shutting up a book that is not worth opening. 

* Ralph Seabrooke; or, the Adventures of a Young Artist in Piedmont and 
Tuscany.” By Alfred Elwes, author of “Pau! Blake,’ “Frank and Andrea,’ 
“Ocean and her Rulers,” &c., with illustrations by Robert Dudley. London: 








Griffith and Farran (successors to Newberry and Harris), corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1861.—A pretty tale, spoiled by the author in his attempts at 
describing natural scenery. There is nothing more difficult in prose or poetry 
than to convey to the reader a correct and vivid portraiture of a scene which the 
writer has felt pleasure in contemplating. Words are accumulated upon words, 
phrases piled up in long sentences, and the result of all such hard toil is a vague, 
indistinct, blurred daub, which impresses the mind with feelings the very 
opposite of satisfaction. An author who has mastered all the mysteries of the 
pictorial art, may be able to convey, by his pen, an accurate idea of a painted 
landscape. Art may tell what art has been capable of accomplishing; but when 
there is an attempt to convey by words what nature has created for the delight 
of the eyes—when an hour must be expended in trying to say all that can be 
seen in an instant—then the effort to attain an end that is almost impracticable, 
generally proves to be a failure. Not one man in ten thousand, however clever as 
a writer, has succeeded in such an effort ; and the author of ‘‘ Ralph Seabrooke”’ is 
not one out of the ten thousand. On the contrary, his attempts remind a person 
of those by-gone specimens of a past age—‘‘the samplers” worked in the times 
of our grandmothers and great-grandmothers: wonderful specimens of wasted 
labour and useless ingenuity, combinations of silk, and satin, and wool—pur- 
porting to be portraitures of animals, trees, and flowers, but like to anything the 
spectator might fancy, except the objects they were intended to represent. 
“Ralph Seabrooke,” if it were denuded of all “the descriptions of natural 
scenery” with which it is overladen, is an interesting, well-told tale, and would, 
we have no doubt, be read or listened to with pleasure. 





“ Ballyblunder: an Irish Story.” London: John W. Parker & Son, West 
Strand.—The most surprising thing about this volume is the name of the pub- 
lishers on the title-page ; for never before was a name so respected coupled with 
so much drivelling, and so many absurdities. We have, previous to the appear- 
ance of “ Ballyblunder,” read Irish stories in which “ vulgarities” were set down 
for “‘ wit,”’ and “‘ nonsense”’ for “‘ fun ;”” but ‘“‘ Ballyblunder” possesses the sin- 
gular quality of being vulgar, absurd, and nonsensical, without the slightest pre- 
tence to jocularity. Its heroines—“ Irish ladies’”—are slattern hoydens; its 
“Trish gentlemen” are punch-drinking roysterers, who do not know how to 
behave themselves in the company of their superiors, their equals, or their infe- 
riors; its “ Irish peasantry”’ are either murderers, sheep-killers, or spies seeking 
to do an injury to their benefactors ; its ‘‘ Irish clergymen” are conspirators and 
inciters to robbery and assassination; its “ Irish police,” instead of being peace- 
preservers, are described as ‘‘ Ribbonmen’’—that is, the associates of murderers, 
and the connivers at all sorts of crimes. In short, if we are to believe the author 
of “* Ballyblunder,” Ireland is a pandemonium, and an Englishman would be safer, 
as regards life and property, under the dominion of a New Zealand chief, than 
in the sister country with a title from the Encumbered Estates Courts. This 
wretched book seems to us to have been got up with the intention of keeping down 
the price of land in Ireland, and of deterring English capitalists from coming 
into the country. Fortunately, however, the book is too dull to be generally read, 
and its intense malignity is neutralized by its insufferable dulness. It is called “a 
story ;” but its fitting designation should be “ a fable’ —an ill-written supplement 
to the old “ Gweedore” scandal, which left an indelible impression upon the mind 
of every sensible man who attended to its details, that on both sides there were 
faults ; on neither side the truth, either simply told or candidly admitted. 








FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


A CuINEsE novel is certainly a cnriosity, and the one before us is no spurious 
article, but a genuine work, translated by one of the first European scholars in 
Chinese literature. To M. Stanislas Julien, member of the Institut of France, 
and Professor of Chinese at the Imperial College in Paris, are we indebted for 
this novelty.* He informs us that the Chinese possess a large number of original 
works of fiction, among which ten are celebrated as masterpieces of romance, 
and ‘‘ Les deux Jeunes Filles lettrées” is one of these ten. It relates the adven- 
tures of a young lady who acquires a great reputation as a poetess, and of a young 
man her lover, who is at length married to her by the Emperor himself, after— 
not as might be imagined, enduring the many trials, difficulties, and despairing 
agonies usually attending the romantic progress of true love; but after under- 
going a hard course of study, in order to become as learned as his bride, and as 
renowned in the art of poetry. It would be difficult to find anything duller, and 
more matter-of-fact than this novel, which is by no means ca!culated to give us a 
great opinion of the imaginative powers of the Chinese. 

It has been often said that truth is stranger than fiction, and this axiom is 


| fully verified in the work just published by the Protestant pastor 8. Descombaz ¢ 


| in Paris. The author describes the adventures, progress, and success of the 
_ Evangelical Mission throughout the whole world in modern times. In a liberal 





spirit he includes in his narration Protestant missions of all denominations what- 
soever—Presbyterian, Anglican, Lutheran, Wesleyan, Baptist, Moravian, and 
others. A remarkable document at the end of the second volume shows the 
sums contributed by each society in Europe to cover the expenses of these sepa- 
rate missions. In England alone the total contributions amount to upwards of 
£800,000. It was under Cromwell, in 1647, by Act of Parliament, that the 
first society was founded for the propagation of Christianity in foreign countries. 
The recital of these varied evangelical labours is very interesting, and well 
worthy the perusal even of those readers who seek only to gratify their taste for 
excitement. 

A Geographical Society, of which we have the earliest publication before ust 
has been established at Geneva. If we may judge by this first volume, the new 
institution will soon be a useful adjunct to the sister socicties of London, Paris, 
and Copenhagen. The four essays are illustrated by excellent maps. 1. On the 
Ethnography of Africa, full of new and curious details on the ancient and modern 
history of that vast continent. 2. On the commercial improvements carried on 
between Alexandria, Suez, and the coasts of the Red Sea. 3. On the explora- 
tions of Dr. Kane, at the North Pole. 4. A very interesting sketch on Kam- 


phical and statistical labours in Russia. 

It may be remembered how eagerly the translation of the letters of the 
late Duchess of Orleans, published by the Marchioness d’H——were read in 
England, the duchess having, during her exile, endeared herself, by her many 
superior qualities, to all those who had the privilege of her friendship, or of her 
acquaintance. A learned German, M. Schubert, who was preceptor to the 





* Les deux Jeunes Filles lettrées: Roman Chinois. Traduit par Stanislas Julien. Paris: 
Didier et Co. London: D. Nutt. 1860, 
+ Histoire des Missions Evangéliques. Paris: Ch. Meyrueis & Co. London: D. Nutt. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1860. 
° ° <2 a orn les 
+ Société de Géographie de Genéve. Mémoires et Bulletin. Tome I. Svo. Genéve: Jules 


Fick. 1560. London: D. Nrtt. 
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young Princes, and with whom the Duchess corresponded up to the close of her 
life, in May, 1858, has just published that correspondence * in an unusual but 
very agreeable form. Following the example of Carlyle in his history of Crom- 
well, he has connected these letters by biographical details, which give us a com- 
plete autobiography of this clever and excellent princess. Politics are excluded 
from the work, which makes it the more acceptable, as we meet with no 
interruption in the narrative of a life which interests as much by the important 
events witnessed by the Duchess of Orleans, as by the reflections and observa- 
tions emanating from her highly intellectual and accomplished mind. Some 
anecdotes of the revolution of 1848, and of the exile of the Orleans family in 
England, are here published for the first time. 

The Isthmus of Suez and Egypt have been, and are likely to be again, at no 
very distant period, the object of discussion between England and France, and 
the difference of opinion may, perhaps, be sufficiently serious to involve the peace 
of Europe. Every information on that country, therefore, is valuable, and M. 
Letronne’s “ Miscellanies’’ + bear the weight of science and sagacity combined. 
M. Letronne, one of the first Hellenists of Europe, had made Egypt the principal 
subject of his studies, and was publishing very important works on that country 
when death suddenly cut short his career. 

His historical sketch of the Isthmus of Suez describes, after having stated its 
physical condition, the various efforts made by the ancients to join the Mediter- 
ranean with the Red Sea. Among other treatises contained in this work there is 
one on the civilization of Egypt, from the first residence of the Greeks in that 
country, to the conquest of Alexander. The erudition displayed in this collection 
has a practical object throughout, and it is written by a man who is evidently 
desirous of making knowledge applicable to the social improvement and welfare 
of mankind. 

The history of the Reformation is rarely retrospective for more than half a 
century before Luther, and few are aware that it actually commenced in the 
twelfth century. Peter de Brueys, the Luther of the middle ages, and like him 
also a priest; Aviego, a hermit of Lombardy; and Arnold de Brescia, are men 
whose labours and extraordinary lives as Christian reformers, are well wortl the 
careful biography which M. Napoléon Peyrat has just published.t His work 
embraces the greater part of the twelfth century, and closes at the death of St. Ber- 
nard and Abelard. The descriptive style of the author, and the poetical legends 
interwoven in the narrative, make avery interesting book, of which the title alone 
is not, perhaps, likely to attract many readers. 

In literature the eras of Pericles, of Augustus, of Leo X., and of Louis XIV., 
stand forward as beacons, whose light serves as a guide to ancient and modern 
times. It was by no means an easy task to unite precision and brevity with 
elegance and force of language. <A lady, however, has made the attempt with 
success, and her book,§ intended only as a rapid survey of four great periods of 
learning, is become, under her pen, a standard library work. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Boosey’s Musical Cabinet)|| is a miracle of cheapness. Of late we have seen a 
good deal done in this way, but nothing at all comparable to the publication before 
us. It is a series of shilling books or numbers, in large quarto, each number 
averaging from forty to fifty pages, and each page containing as much matter as 
the ordinary folio page of music. It is beautifully printed on the finest paper, 
and the text (as we find from a pretty careful examination), is of immaculate cor- 
rectness. Its contents are of the highest order; and, if continued as it has 
been begun, it will become a library of classical music. In order to estimate its 
cheapness, let us take the first book, or number, which contains twenty songs by 
Mendelssohn, with pianoforte accompaniments. Among them we find many of 
his richest vocal gems, such as ‘‘ There be none of Beauty’s Daughters,” “ The 
Winter Song,’ “ By Celia’s Arbour,” “The First Violet,’ and others equally 
beautiful—and we have them for fewer pence than they would cost shillings, as 
published and sold in the ordinary way. Another number contains fifteen songs 
of Beethoven, including ‘“ Adelaide,’ and the ‘ Quail;” in another we have 
fourteen songs by Verdi; in another, twelve English duets, by Mendelssohn and 
other composers; and in another, twenty ballads by popular authors, including 
some of the best compositions of Edward Loder, Frank Mori, and other favourites 
of the public. The instrumental series is equally remarkable both for cheapness 
and quality. 

It is impossible to look through the elegant books before us without wondering 
how they can be given to the public on such terms. We may suppose that, as 
they consist, generally speaking, of favourite pieces, for which there is a sure 
demand, the publishers look for remuneration to a very larger circulation, and 
may sell them much cheaper than unknown music, the success of which is 
uncertain. This supposition may account for a great deal of the cheap music of 
the present day, such as Novello’s and Cocks’s editions of Handel’s most favourite 
oratorios, which find purchasers everywhere, and among almost all classes of 
people. But it seems insufficient to account for such a case as the present, 
where the price is reduced to less than one-twenticth part of the ordinary 
amount. There only remain two alternatives,—either the publishers are doing 
business at a positive loss to themselves, or the general price of music is 
exorbitant. The first alternative is put out of the question by the known 
fagacity of the eminent and flourishing firm who are doing this business, and we 
are reduced to the other explanation, which is doubtless the true one. Works of 
magnitude, the publication of which involves a considerable expenditure of 
capital, are probably not sold too dear; but the extravagant prices demanded 
for the vast quantities of single vocal and instrumental pieces which issue daily 
from the music-shops, aie an injury to the public and the art itself, a nuisance 
which will be abated only by the multiplication of such cheap publications as 
the present. 

Messrs. Boosey’s edition of the “ Sonatas of Beethoven for the Pinaforte”’© is 
not another specimen of cheap printing, but it is an exemplification of a case in 
which cheap printing, in the present state of music in this country, is evidently 
impracticable. It contains, in two handsome folio volumes, the whole of Beet- 





* Letters Originales de Mme. la Duchesse d’ Orléans, et Souvenirs Biographiques, recueillis 
par H, de Schubert. 1 vol. large 8vo. Paris: Magnin. 1860. London: David Nutt. 

+ Mélanges d’ Erudition et Ce Critique historique par Letronne. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris: Ducrocq. 
London: David Nutt. 1860. 

t Les Réformateurs de la France et de I’Italie au Douziéme Siecle. 
Ch. Meyrueis & Co. 1860. London: David Nutt. 

§ Les Quatre Siécles Littéraires, récits de l'Histoire et de la Littérature sous Périclés, 
Auguste, Leon X.,et Louis XIV. Par Madamed’Altenheym. 1 vol. large 8vo. Paris: Ducroeq. 
1860. London: David Nutt. 

_ || The Musical Cabinet: a Collection of Standard and Popular Vocal and Pianoforte Music, 
in Shilling Books. Boosey & Sons. 


© The Sonatas of Beethoven for the Pianoforte. 


Par N. Peyrat. Paris: 


Edited by W. Dorrell. Boosey & Sons. | 





hoven’s sonatas for the pianoforte, without accompaniments, edited by an able and 
eminent professor of music, printed with great beauty and remarkable accuracy, 
and enriched with a prefatory sketch of the life of Beethoven, from the pen of 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren, a gentleman, who is not only one of the greatest English 
musicians of the present time, but distinguished for his literary works connected 
with his art. It is embellished, moreover, with a fine portrait of the compdéser, 
engraved after a picture of recognized authority. The price of the work is a 
guinea; and, considering its magnitude, the manner in which it is got up, the 
large cost of its production, and the necessarily limited extent of its circulation, 
its price is plainly as low as it could possibly be. For the pianoforte, works of 
Beethoven, though invaluable to the artist and the educated amateur, are as yet, 
a sealed book to the thousands in this country, who, really loving music in its 
simpler and more popular forms, are those who create an “ effectual demand” 
for cheap publications. 

The pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven, however, are daily becoming more and 
more known in our musical society. If we look back only twenty years, the 
change in this respect is striking. It is now the custom among our most distin- 
guished masters of the instrument, to educate the taste as well as the fingers of 
their pupils—to lay before them what is great and good, and teach them to under- 
stand and love it. This progress is aided by the improved quality of our public 
musical performances, even those frequented by popular audiences. It is no 
uncommon thing now, in our drawing-rooms, to hear one of Beethoven's sonatas 
played by a lady with taste and execution, and listened to by a fashionable 
company with intelligent delight. 

There are none of the works of this illustrious musician—not even his gigantic 
symphonies—in which his genius shines with greater lustre than in his sonatas 
and other compositions for the pianoforte. It was evidently the instrument 
which, from predilection, he employed in giving expression to his most beautiful, 
his grandest, his wildest, his most fantastic ideas. In his hands the variety of its 
powers is unlimited. He can make it, by turns, produce the thunders of the full 
orchestra, the gentlest breathings of the flute, or the pathetic tones and accents 
of the human voice. There are many great composers for the pianoforte, but na 
one can gain an entire mastery over the instrument, no one can fully comprehend 
the extent of its powers and resources, without being thoroughly conversant with 
the works of Beethoven. 


NEVER ALONE. 

ALONE? alone? I’m never alone! 

Ten thousand spirits walk with me, 
Over the street and its flinty stone, 

Over the sands of the rolling sea, 
Through the quiet woodland blithe with birds, 

And the purple moor where the plover cries ; 
Through meadows speck’d with flocks and herds, 

By lakes that mirror the evening skies. 
High on the mountain’s icy crest, 

And down, down ’mid the dust below, 
Companions come at my soul’s behest, 

And hover about me where’er I go. 


’*Tis only in the midst of men, 
Their hatreds, meannesses, and spites, 
Their sneering scorn, their jests forlorn, 
Their base, unmannerly delights, 
That I feel the weight of Solitude, 
And pine for the moorlands bleak and wild, 
For the freshening balms of the pathless wood, 
Or the prattle of a little child ;— 
I long to fly to the ends of the Earth, 
Into communion of mine own, 
Anywhere out of their dreary mirth,— 
Alone 


—alone—but never alone! 


GARIBALDI. 


Tue simplest ways are wisest still 
. ? 
The wise are simple ever ; 
Too much of strife, too much of will, 
Too much of vain endeavour : 
The feebler mind deviseth ill, 
The master-spirit never. 


The steadfast hand sometimes may fail, 
The right, strong heart may falter ; 

The firmest foot on highest rail 
Awhile its course may alter, 

Yet still press on where cowards quail, 
Straight up to Freedom’s altar. 


So, Garibaldi! march thy way, 
Deceived, but ne'er deceiving ; 
Comets that seem to go astray 
But sanction our believing : 
For Victory no such glorious day 
As a glorious retrieving. 
Eveanora L. Hervey. 


Se. — - CO 





Ipte TaLk.—Fuseli, the painter, had a great dislike to idle talk and unmeaning 


conversations. After sitting silent in his own room, during the “bold and 
disjointed chat’’ of some idle callers-in, who were gabbling about the weather, he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ We had pork for dinner to-day!’ “Dear! Mr. Fuseli, 
what an odd remark!” “ Why, it is as good as anything you have been saying for 


the last hour.” 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
Frox NOVEMBER 1lérn ro NOVEMBER 22yp. 


Adam (Rev. W.). Allegories. New edition, | Le Censeur, By E. D.G. First and second 
Crown Svo. cloth. =. Rivingtons series. Feap. 8vo. sewed, Each ls, 64, 
—_—+— Moroeeo. 14s. Rivingtons, | Longman. 

-——+— Mustrated edition. 4to-cloth. £1. 1s. 


Ritingtons. 
Aadegson's Elements of Agricultural Chemis- 
rv. 


(complete). Cloth. 2s. 6d. Long- 








man. 
Main and Brown—The Marine Steam Engine. 


v. Post §vo. toth. 65.64. Longman. ith editi®n. 8vo,. cloth. 12s. 6d. Long- 
Adecock’s Engineers Pocket-Book, 1561. 6s. man, _ 
Simpkin & Marshall. Mill on the Floss. Cheap edition. Two vols. 


Feap. cloth. 128. Blackwood. 
Maury’s (M.F.) Physical Geography of the 
Sea, 8vo. cloth. Eighth edition, enlarged. 


Almanac de Gotha, 1861. 32mo. cloth. 5s. 
Dalau. 


Atkinson (Rev. J. C.). Notes on Natural 


History. Ilustrated, Post Svo, cloth. 5s. 2s. Low & Son. 

Routledge. Massan Gustave: Introduction to French 
Alison’s French Revolution. Tenth edition. | Literature. Feap. §8vo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

14 vols. Svo. doth, £10. 10s. Blackwood Longman. 

& Co. Macaulay (Lord), Being the Substance of a 
B m (Lord). Our Examplars, Poor Lecture. By H. G. J. Clements. Post 

and Rich. Sketches of Men and Women Svo. Iustrated. 2s.6d. Whittaker. 


Oxenden's (A.) Portraits from the Bible, Old 
Edited by D. Hill, with a Preface. Feap. Testament Series. Second edition. lSmo. 
Svo. cloth. 5s. Cassell. cloth. 3s. Wertheimer. 

Brehant (Rev. J. C.). Cordon Training of | ————— Family Prayers. Fourth edition. 
Fruit Trees. Feap. Svo. cloth. 3s. 6d. | 18mo. 2s. 6d. Wertheimer. 

Longman. | On the Imitation of Christ. 

Balfour (T. A.G.). The Typical Character of lation. 1S8mo. cloth. 3s. 6d, 
Nature. &c. .Crown S8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Daldy. . 
Nisbett. Patience by Perseverance. Illustrated, Crown 

Cassel]'s Family Paper. Vol. V1. New series. Svo. cloth gilt. 7s.6d. Griffith & Farran. 
4to. cloth. 4 6d. Cassell, Pigot (R.). Moral Emblems from Cats and 

Clayton's Celebrated Women. Farlie 4to. cloth. £1. 11s. 6d. Longman. 
Ss. 64. Dean —— Morocco. £2. 12s. 64d. Longman. 

Coote’s (H.C.) Practice of the Court of Pro- Piesse Septimus. The Laboratory of Chemical 


who have Benafted their Fellow Creatures. 


A new Trans- 
Bell and 


12mo. cloth. 





bate. By G.Tristam. Third edition. 5Svo. Wonders. Post Svo. cloth. 5s. 6d. Long- 
cloth. 18s. Butterworth. man. 
Drew (G.8.). Scripture Lands in connection Powers (P. B.). Two Brothers. 18mo. cloth. 


ls. 6d. Wertheimer. 

Richardson's Practical Treatise on Mechanical 
Dentistry. Svo. 18s. | Triibner. 

Reid ‘Rev. W.) Letters/about Jesus. 18mo. 
cloth. Ils. Nisbett. 

Robertson (J. B.). The Prophet Enoch. 
Crown Svo. cloth. 5s. J. Blackwood. 

Redpath (James). The Publie Life of Capt. 
John Brown. 12mo. boards. Cheap edi- 


with their History. Post Svo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 
Smith & Elder, 
Dictionary of Daily Wants. Vol. Ill. Crown 
Rvo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Houlston & Wright 
——Three vols. in one. Crown 8vo. half- 
bound 7a. 6d Houlston & Wright. 
Demans (Rev. Robert). The Young Scholar's 
Guide, 18mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. Longman. 
Dalton (William). Will Adams; or, The First 





Englishman in Japan. Crown 5vo, cloth, tion. 2s. 6d. Thickbroon. 

Ss. 6d. Bennett. Smyth (Mr. Gillespie). Fit to bea Duchess, 
Daily Light upon the Daily Path. Demy Iliustrated, Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s. Hogg 

lémo. cioth. 3s. 6d. Dagster & Son. & Son. 


Somerville (Rev. A. N.).: A Day in Laodocia. 
lémo. cloth, 18. 6d. Nisbett. 
Sibson. Every-day Chemistry, 
cloth. 2s. 6d. Routledge. 
Sewell (Mrs.). Stories in Verse for the Street 
Post 8vv. cloth limp. 1s. Smith 


Dresser (Christopher). Popular Manual of 
Botany. Feap. svo. cloth. 38.6d. Longman, 
Fox (Bertha). Studies of Christian Character. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 68. Hogg & Son. 
Fairy Footsteps, with 100 illustrations by A. 
Crowguill. 5s. Lea. and Lane, 
Farrar (J. W.). Julian Home. Second edi- & Elder. 
tion. Feap.svo. cloth. 3s.6d, Black & Co, The Root of the Matter. 


Post Svo. 


18mo. cloth. 1s. 6d. 


Fowler (Dr. | Oe The Medical Vocabulary. Masters. 
l2mo. cloth. 7a. Renshaw. The Evangelical Pulpit. Vol. I. 3s. 64d. 
Garden Oracle. 1861. 1s. Groombridge. Thickbroon. 


The Harrow School Junior Modern Atlas. 
Royal 8vo. half bound. New edition. 7s. 
Stanford. 

The Christmas Tree for 1561. 


Hood (T. and J.), Fairy Land. Mlastrated 
by T. Hood, Jun. Plain 3s. 6d, Griffith and 
Farran. 

— Coloured 4s. 6d. Griffith & Farran. 

Hooker and Arnott. The British Flora. Square imperial l6mo, cloth. 
Eighth edition. 12mo. cleth. 14s. Longman, SJlackwood. 

——— Coloured £1. 10s. Longman. The Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. Vol. 

Harrison's Practical Treatise on the Culture | XLII. S8vo. cloth. 16s. Longman. 
of the Peach, Nectarine, and Apricot. 8vo. The Boat and the Caravan. A Tour through 
sewed. 2s. Allen, Warwick-lane. Egypt and Syria. New edition, 12mo., 

Hough (Rev. J.), History of Christianity in cloth. 5s.6d. Bell & Daldy. 

India. Edited by his Son. 10s. 6d. Nisbett. Tales from the German of Tieck. Second 

Howitt (Mary), The Favourite Scholar. 18mo Edition. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. J. W. Par- 
cloth. ls. 6d. W. Lea. ker & Son. 

Hymns for the Charch of England. Templeton’s Engineer’s Common-Place Book. 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. Longman, Filth edition. 12mo. 5s. Simpkin & 

—— -—_—- 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. Longman. Marshall. 

Lee's (Mrs.) Anecdotes of Animals. Third Trades Societies and Strikes (Social Science 
edition, l2mo. cloth gilt, 4s, Griffith and Committee Report). Demy Svo. cloth, 10s. 


Dlustrated. 
38. 6d, Jd. 





Crown 





Farran. Simpkin & Marshall. 
— — Birds. Second edition. What Uncle told Us. Tilustrated by A. Crow- 
12mo. cloth, gilt. 4s. Griffith and Farran, quill. Square cloth, gilt. 4s. H. Lea. 
Lyra Domestica. Translated by Massie. Woodford’s (J. R.) Sermons preached in 


tristol. Svo. boards, Newedition, 7s. 6d, 


Masters. 


Second edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d, 


Longman. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Messrs. Edward Moxon & Co. announce the publication, early in December, of 
a Second Series of “‘ Hood's Own,” uniform with the First, in One Volume 8vo., 
Ulustrated with numerous cuts. From the popularity of the First, this Second 
Series of “ Hood’s Own,” no doubt, will be universally welcomed. 

The “ Worn Wedding Ring,” and other poems, by Mr. W. C. Bennett, is to 
be published immediately by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The volume will contain, 
in addition to the lyrics and ballads, 100 sonnets, a form of poetry on which the 
writer has not before tried his hand. 

Messrs. Longman have added to their list of works, nearly ready, “ Sir James 
M‘Grigor’s Autobiography,” 1 vol.; “ The Progress of Nations, or the Principles 
of National Development in their Relation of “tatesmanship ;*” and “ Sermons, 
chiefly on the Theory of Belief,” by the late Rev. J. 8. Boone. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish a second and enlarged edition, revised and 
corrected to the present time, of Mr. Kerr’s well-known edition of “ Blackstone’s 
and “ Essays contributed to the Quarterly Review,” by Professor 





Commentaries, ’ 
Blunt 

Mr. Bentley's Annual Dinner Sale took place during the past week. Amongst 
the important works first introduced were the following :—“The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury,” by Dr. Hook, sold 1,400; Dr. Davis’s “ Discovery 
of Carthage,” 1,200; “The Auckland Correspondence and Journal,” 500; Mrs. 
Delany's | “ Autobiography,” 550. The celebrated “ Ingoldsby 
Legends’ sold close upon 2,000. All the principal houses were represented 
there, and the purchases were unusually heavy. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a new book of travels altogether novel in 
its plan. It is entitled “ Cambridge Tourists in 1860 ;” and will consist of a col- 
lection of accounts of tours by eminent members of the University, in Iceland, 
Italy, on the Alps, &c. The volume will be published immediately. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low, & Son will publish during the present month “ Modern 


ner -¢ cpected 





Minstrelsy,” comprising a biographical sketch and specimens of the poetry of 


living poets ; with a medallion portrait of Alfred Tennyson. 

Mr. J. Blackwood announces “The History of a Pilgrim ; with some Account 
of the Shrine to which he Journeyed.” And “The Christmas-Tree for 1861,” a 
book for young people. 

Mr. W. Macpherson is said to have succeeded to the editorship of the Quarterly 
Review, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. Hastings Elwin. ’ 


‘ 4 

We learn that it is not the intention of Mr. Woodward, the Queen’s librarian 
to continue the publication of the “Stuart Papers,” begun by his predecessor. 
The reason assigned for not continuing the late Mr. Glover's labours is, that the 
solid volume published by Mr. Glover, was not found remunerative as a commer. 
cial speculation. These papers were purchased by Her Majesty on account of 
their great value in throwing a light upon the secret intrigues of the Jacobites in 
England with their friends abroad, for the overthrow of the House of Hanover. 
It may be safely said, that no historian of that interesting period, which ended 
with the final extinction of the hopes of the Jacobites, Tory and Catholic party 
can be qualified for his task without the use of these important papers. How. 
ever, as it is understood that Her Majesty does not desire to withhold them from 
publication, it is not unlikely that one of our great publishing houses will continue 
the publication of this important work. 

Mr. Hardwicke, of Piccadilly, announces his shilling ‘‘ Handbooks,’ “ The 
Peerage,” “‘ The Baronetage,” “ The Knightage,” and “ The House of Commons,” 
to be ready by the Ist of January. Dr. Wynter’s “Essays on Civilization,” hag 
reached a third edition. The Ray Society, which have hitherto published their 
own works, have, within the past week, appointed Mr. Hardwicke as their espe. 
cial publisher. 

From America we learn that the ninth volume of Bancroft’s “ History of the 
United States,” is nearly ready for the press. 

The valuable library of the late Charles Scarisbrick will be sold by auction, by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson, on Monday, November 26, and the five following 
days. ‘This is a very fine collection, and ought to attract all the great collectors, 
[t incindes a series of Historical and Political Works of Joseph Ritson. A very 
fine collection of works by and relating to the Society of Jesuits; Hearne’s Series 
of Historical Publications. Lot 263 is a remarkably fine collection of Defoe’s 
Works, in 79 volumes, bound in russia, extra gilt, with carmine edges, by Mac. 
kenzie. The whole collection is in a choice condition, many on large paper, and 
the greater number in elegant morocco and russia. 

Messrs. Leigh, Sotheby, & Wilkinson will dispose of the library of the late 
Henry William Tancred, Esq., M.P., on Wednesday, the 18th. 

The sale of M. Felix Solais’ library has commenced in Paris during the past 
week. The catalogue contains 3,000 lots. The collection is most curious and 
valuable. One relic which is matchless is “ L’Office de la Semaine Sainte 4 
Usage de la Maison du Roy,” Paris, J.-Collombat, 1747, which Louis XVI. 
carried with him to the Temple. An autograph of seven lines, signed ‘ Louis 
Capet,” is written on the cover. The prison stamp is likewise to be seen on it. 
There is, moreover, attached to the volume a scarlet silk marker, embroidered in 
gold by Queen Marie Antoinette, in which she enclosed some of her hair. Among 
the antiquities figures the second edition of the works of Homer, from the Aldine 
press, dated 1504, and a Virgil, from the same press, dated 1527. Among the 
curiosities is a book entitled “ Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles,’’ dated 1480, said to be 
the only copy in existence. 

M. Plon, the Imperial publisher, announces “The Princesses of Comedy, and 
the Goddesses of Opera,” by Arsene Houssaye; and ‘The History of French 
Art in the Eighteenth Century.” 

From Messrs. Guillamin’s establishment “The Laws of Labour and Popula- 
tion,’ by M. Gust Du Puynode; ‘ On the Principles of Nationalities,’ by M. 
Maximin Deloche; and “Commercial Freedom; its Principles and its Conse- 
quences,” by M. Dupuit. 

M. Gide announces a new French Encyclopedia, to be written by eminent 
authors. 

Adrien Leclere & Co. are the publishers of Auréle Kervigan’s “ England as 
She is,’’—a work which is stated to be the result of sixteen years’ observation. 

“‘The Nineteenth Century and the Future,” is the title of a new work by M. 
L. D. Emile Bertrand. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


} RAs ENGLISH OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 
Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees.—Re- 
appearance of Miss Louisa Pyne in a new Operetta.—Last week of the Night Dancers,— 
MONDAY, November 26, and during the week, a new Operetta, GEORGETTE’S WEDDING— 
—-Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. H Corri. THE NIGHT DANCERS—Mesdames Palmieri, Leffler, 
Thirlwall, Albertazzi; Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin. THE AMBUS- 
CADE—Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. Payne, Mons. Vandris, Mdme. Pierron, Clara 
Morgan. Will be produced immediately, Balfe’s New Opera. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon; 
Stage-Manager—Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting-Manager—Mr. Edward Murray. Doors open at 
Seven. Commence at half-past Seven. No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — MONDAY, November 26th, 
and during the Week, to commence at 7, with the brilliant Ballet of the SUN AND THE 
WIND, by the Leclereqs. After which, at Half-past Seven, the successful Comedy of THE 
BABES IN THE WOOD—Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. Clark, 
Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mrs. Wilkins, &c. After which a New Farce called THE LION- 
SLAYER ~—Mr. Compton, Miss Haydon, &c. Concluding with ANY PORT LN A STORM, 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager» 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Engagement for a limited number of nights of Miss AGNES 
ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, who will appear eve evening in the COLLEEN 
BAWN.—On Monday and during the week, THE RIELE BRIGADE—Messrs. W. Smith, 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN— 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billmgton, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs. Chatterley. To conclude with ICI ON 
PARLE FRANCAIS—Mr. J. L. Toole and Mrs, Chatterley. Actinz 
manager, Mr. W. Smith. 
R OXAL STRAND THEATRE—Lewee and Diroctress, Miss 
_ SWAN BOROUGH.—Great success of the POST-BOY.—Immense Hit of KENIL- 
WORTH.—On MONDAY, and during the week, to commence at Seven, with the successful 
new farce by J. P. Wooler, Esq., entitled DID I DREAM IT—Messrs. J. Clark, J. Bland, 
Poynter, Kelsey; Mesdames Selby, Kate Cursor Lavine. After which the enormously success- 
ful Comic Drama of the POST-BOY—Messrs. J. Rogers, Bland, Turner, Parselle ; Mesdames 
E. Buftor, M. Oliver, Lavine. To conclude with the celebrated burlesque of KENILWORTH; 
OR, YE QUEENE, YE EARLE, AND YE MAYDENNE—Messrs. J. Clark, J. Bland, 
Turner, Poynter. Mesdames C. Saunders, Selby, Oliver, M. Simpson, Lavine, Kate Curson, 
EB. Turtle, Lester, Rosina Wright, anda numerous Corps de Ballet. 














Commence at Seven. 








|S hpteb ater HALL, PICCADILLY.— Miss EMMA STANLEY, having 
returned from her tour through America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, and 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGES 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except Saturday); on Saturdays at three aflternoon.— 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 
HE BUCKLEYS IN LONDON.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly. 
NOW OPEN, EVERY NIGHT at Eight, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Three. 
Stalls, 3s. Area, 2s. Gallery, 1s. Box-office open from Ten till Five, 28, Piccadilly. 
*,° No Bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. 











— 





HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 

Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Barxer, Esq., is still ON VIEW from 9 to6 o'clock. Admission Free, by Private 
Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Picture is brilliantly iJuminated 
by artificial light. HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 79, CORNHILL, 
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HE GREAT KANAWHA COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Organized for the purchase and development of the Great 
Kanawha Freehold Estate in Putnam County, on the Borders 
of the Ohio, United States. 


CAPITAL £200,000, in 40,000 SHARES of £5 each, 
Deposit Ten Shillings per Share. 


To be Incorporated and Registered in England, under the Joint- 
Stock Companies ai = and 1857, with Limited 
lability. 


DIRECTORS. 


Hexry Porter Brrr, Esq., Charlotte Row, Mansion House, 
Londcn, 

WiituiaM Berry, Esq., 63, Cornhill, London. 

GrorGk GaMBLE, Esq., 12, Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
London. 

SamvEL Legs, Esq., 40, Dover Street, Manchester. 

Sir Attan N. McNas, Bart., London and Dundum Hall, 
Canada. 

Masorn-Generat G. R. Pemberton, York House, Chertsey. 

James Roperts, Esq. (Messrs. Roberts & Son), Eastcheap, 
London. 

ALEXANDER Suanp, Esq., Liverpool. 

CuaRLEs Wuetuam. Esq. (Messrs. Whetham & Sons, Grace- 
church-street), 52, Gordon-square, London. 


AUDITORS. 


Joun YounG, Esq. (Messrs. Coleman, Turquand, Youngs, 
&Co.), Tokenhouse-yard, London. (And one to be elected 
hy the Shareholders.) 





SOLICITORS. 
Messsrs, Marten, Tuomas & Hotiams, Mincing-lane, London. 
BANKERS. 
Mussrs. WittiaMs, Deacon, LazoucnuErr, TuornrTon, & Co., 
Birchin-lane, London, 


BROKERS. 


London—Messrs, Josuvua Hurcurnson & Son, Ange!-court, 
Throgmorton-street, London. 

Liverpool—Ricuarpd Wituers, Esq., Royal Bank Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

Manchester—MeEssrs. Firpres & Sutciirrz, Marsden-street, 
Manchester. 

Leeds—Tuomas E, Punt, Esq., Park-row, Leeds, 


SECRETARY. 
STEPHEN JamMES GREEN, Esq. 
OFFICES :—113, FENCHURCH-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
PROSPECTUS. 


FREEHOLD LAND is universally acknowledged as the only 
real security for the Investnient of Capital. Such is its import- 
ance in GREAT Britarn, that it commands a higher price than 
any other species of property ; and in AMERICA, AUSTRALIA, 
and all Growine States, its value is continually increasing. 
In new countries the largest fortunes have been realized by the 
purchase and sale, or cultivation of Land. 


Tus Company is formed for the purchase and development 
of a valuable Frrenotp Property, known as the Great 
KanawHA Estate, comprising 85,000 acres, or about 133 
square miles of Frrrnoip Lanp, in the centre of the Untrep 
StaTgs, on the north-west Border of the primary State of 
Virginia. It stands on high and hilly oianil with a valuable 
Frontage to the Great Kanawha River, and within thirty miles 
of its confluence with the Ohio. The Sort is naturally rich, 
well irrigated, and yields, with little labour, a constant succes- 
sion of Cereals, The Timber is abundant and valuable. The 
Coat, of a high-class bituminous character, has been analyzed, 
and found to be well adapted for both domestic and manufac- 
turing poneees. Inon Ore and BUILDING-sTONE exist in 
great abundance. The Estate is watered by two principal 
streams and numerous small tributaries, affording a ready con- 
veyance to the Great Kanawha for Timber, and supplying 
water-power, at various points, sufficient to propel machinery. 


THe Great-Kanawua River is navigable for 70 miles from 
its junction with the Ohio; Steamers ply regularly from Cin- 
cinnati, and other ports on the Ohio, tothe Salt-works on the 
Great Kanawha, 30 miles above the Estate,—maintaining a 
regular intercourse throughout an immense territory. A great 
part of the Covington and Ohio Railway is already completed, 
and in operation, and the Legislature have appropriated funds 
towards finishing it. It will pass in front of and near to the 
Estate, connecting the Atlantic with the Ohio, and forming 
. continuous chain with the entire railway system of the 

hion, 


The plan of Operations for the development of this Estate is 
as follows :— 


Tur Scrracze Lanp.—A very large part is good farming 
and grazing land, which it is proposed to sell in Sections. 
From the numerous applications to purchase, it is estimated 
that sales to a considerable amount will be effected on the 
formation of the Company. The Settlements on the Lands 
so disposed of will materially increase the value of the Sections 
reserved, 


TrmprR.—From this source it is expected a large amount 
will be realized. The whole Tract is covered with an abun- 
dance of valuable Timber, of various kinds, for which there are 
ready markets, at good and remunerative prices. 


Coat.—The Estate abounds in Coal of first-class character 
and various descriptions, suitable for domestic and manufactu- 
ing purposes. The Mineral survey proves the seams to be nu- 
merous, varying from 4 to 13 feet in thickness, and to extend 
under about 15,000 acres. These can be worked by levels driven 
into the hill-sides, and at favourable gradients for shipment 
to all the great markets in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, 
containing a population of about ten millions. In addition 
to the demand created by this vast population, there are about 
1,000 steamers plying on these important rivers, which would 
8 large proportion of their supply from the Company’s 

epots. 


Iroy.—The result of the Mineral researches shows that 
Iron Ore of rich character exists in large quantities on the 
Estate, with abundance of Limestone contiguous thereto ; also 
Building-stone of the best quality. ’ 


After a careful examination of the various sources of revenue, 
it is estimated, with great confidence, that the net profits will 
yield an immediate dividend of 10 to 15 per cent. per annum, 
and that it will gradually increase ; also that from the sales of 
Land, Shareholders will be reimbursed their entire Capital 
within a comparatively short period. 


The Directors have provisionally contracted for the purchase 
of this Estarr, including all Timber, Coal, Minerals, and 
Rights, at the sum of £127,500, of which the Vendor has agreed 
to take a large amount in Shares of the Company, and to ex- 
tend the Cash payments over a series of years. The Title has 
been investigated and approved by Messrs. Barney, Butler, & 
“arsons, the eminent Solicitors in New York, selected for that 


' 











purpose by Messrs. Marten, Thomas, & Hollams, the Com- 
pany’s Solicitors. 

No Shareholder will incur any Liability beyond the amount 
of the Shares allotted to him. 


The Directors intend to proceed with the operations of the 
Company when such an amount of capital as they are assured 
will be adequate has been subscribed. 


ay a for Shares must be made in the prescribed form. 
Each Applicant will be required to pay into the bankers of the 
Company Ten Shillings per Share on the number of Shares 
applied for, in exchange for which a receipt will be given ; and 
to make a further payment of Ten Shillings per Share on such 
Shares as shall be allotted to him on allotment. In the event 
of the Directors allotting less than the whole number applied 
for, the amount paid into the Bankers will be applied towards 
the further payment of Ten Shillings per share payable on the 
number allotted, but in case no allotment be made, the money 
so lodged will be forthwith returned in full. 


Pamphlets, giving full details of Property, Prospectuses, 
Reports, Forms of Application for Shares, and of Bankers’ 
Receipts for deposits, may be obtained from Messrs. Josvan 
Hvutcuinson & Son, Angel-court, MThrogmorton-street, 
London, Brokers to the Company; from the Solicitors; or at 
the Office of the Company, 113, Fenchurch-street, London, 
E.C., where plans of the properties, and various specimens of 
the coal, may be seen and examined. 





TATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 42, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London. Capital half-a-million, 
Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE, 
Managing Director—PETER MORRISON, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending 3lst of 
March, 1860 ... 2. ses see coe ee one see 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of March, 1860 a 
Agents Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companic to 
represent the Company for fire, plate-glass, and accidental 
death insurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed, 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec, 


eee eee eee . eee eee 41,769 5 1 








TrEXHE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance 
Buildings, Liverpool. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Shaw Leigh, Esq. | John Naylor, Esq. 
Directors—1n Lonpon. 
Samuel Baker, Esq., Chairman. 
Robert Blake Byass, Esq. Edward Mackmurdo, Esq. 
Richard Cooke Coles, Esq. Henry M‘Chlery, Esq. 
Henry Kendall, Esq. Daniel Henry Kucker, Esq. 
Thomas Lancaster, Esq. William Wainwright, Esq. 
John Westmoreland, Esq. 
In LivERPOOL. 
Charles Turner, Esq., Chairman. 
Ralph Brocklebank, Esq., and Edward Johnston, Esq., 
Deputy Chairmen, 
T. Darnley Anderson, Esq. George H. Horsfall, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. Richard Houghton, Esq. 
George Booker, Esq. Maxwell Hyslop, Esq. 
Thomas Bouch, Esq. Roger Lyon Jones, Esq. 
Michael Bousfield, Esq. E. Tertius Kearsley, Esq. 
David Cannon, Esq. James Lawrence, Esq. 
Thomas Dover, Esq. David Malcolmson, Esq. 
8S. R. Graves, Esq. William J. Marrow, Esq. 
James Holme, Esq. Francis Maxwell, Esq. 
Thomas Dyson Hornby, Esq. William Smith, Esq. 
John Torr, Esq. 
The Royal Insurance Company is one of the largest offices in 
the kingdom. 
At the annual meeting of the 10th inst., the following highly 
satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large accessions of business made 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously 
increase the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the preceding 
year, by a larger sum than has been obtained by the increase 
of any single year since the formation of the Company, 
excepting the year 1853; evidencing an advance of 50 per 
cent. in three years. To this circumstance must be 
attributed the gratifying announcement that the accounts 
for the year show a profit of £42,458 3s. 4d, 

The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole Fire 
Branch, running over the last ten years :— 





Total Premium Increase of the Year 


Received, above each preceding one, 
18650... .csccsecceses B4AL.087 10 © sccecense £9,557 19 8 
ROG] 00s ccscevesseee 562,673 GAL os... ; 8,645 15 11 
1G5Z.......-c00cce0s 76,925 4 2 ccveeseee 24,251 18 3 
RD iiexesctuetiows 112,564 4 @  cesesceee 35,639 0 2 
BOOU sisceaseneeses 128,459 11 &  wrcccesee 15,895 7 0O 
CL arr 130,060 11 11 1,601 0 7 
Gs vesccstecvecss TBI,73S BO G  ceccccce 21,672 17 7 
BINOE ccéacsrseancess 175,049 4 8  wcccovese 23,315 15 2 
Be avcucsswtacies 196,148 2 @  ..scove . 21,098 17 10 
i stacectscoxtes 928,314 7 8 ccscssees $2,166 4 9 
LIFE BUSINESS. 


The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the esta- 
blishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject has been accompanied 
by an appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the 
investigation made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams 
which make plain to the unprofessional eye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal, as indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favourably with the former averages of 
mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given 
no heed to its principles and advantages, and it is evident 
that this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to £2 per cent. per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of every participating Policy effected 
previously to the Ist of January, 1858, for each entire year 
that it had been in existence since the last appropriation of 
Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest Bonuses ever declared, 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary, 
JOHN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board, 





23,476 8 0 | 





QOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


48, St. James’s-street, London, 8.W. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart, | Henry Pownall, Seq: 


: _ Directors. 
Chairman—Licut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
Deputy-Chairman —Sir James Carmichael, Bart. 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, Esq.,Q.C. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co, 


Capital......... phess cdetneedetosceteecesi £500,000 
Invested Funds........ sligtemmesens 110,000 
Annual Income ..........0000.sesceeees 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyoud the premium. 

For those who desire to peeves for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
55, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

he Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application. 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Sec. 








OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STREET, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C. 


Tae Rarieway Passenerrs Assurance Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. 

No extra Premium for Volunteers, 

For further information apply to the Proviwcran AGEyts, 
the Rarnway Srations, or to the Heap Orrice. 

This Company without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000, W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 

Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C,, Aug. 25, 1860. 


ge 


C HARING 
WEST STRAND. 


The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this 
Hospital, which is chiefly dependent upon Voluntary Contri- 
butions and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards 
of 100 in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 
cases of accidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides 
relief to an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor 
daily. 

Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at 
the Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs. DRUMMOND, 
and Messrs. HOAKE ; and through all the principal Bankers, 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Hn. See. 











-CROSS HOSPITAL, 





PRIZE POEM. 
YMPIAN GAM E 


OQ" 
COUNTY OF SALOP.—1561, 

The Committee conducting the Second Annual Meeting of 
these Games have the honour to announce their intention to 
give a PRIZE of £20 for the best POEM on the subject of the 
** Ruins of Uriconium.”’ Also, a PRIZE of £5 for the second 
in merit. Open to all England. 

PRIZES will also be given for PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS, 
Open for Students of the Schools of Art in the County of 
Salop. 

The Poem, bearing a short ‘‘ motto,”’ but not the name of 
the author, to be sent to Mr. SLANEY, Wellington, Salop, on 
or before the Ist of MAY, 1861. The name of the author, in 
a sealed letter, bearing outside a duplicate of the motto, to 
enclosed in an envelope and directed to Mr. LEAKE, Welling- 
ton, Salop, on or before the above date, 





S. 


ee — ~~ — 


TAMMERING.—tThe Parents of a Youth, 
aged Ten Years, are desirous of placing him under the 

care of a Clergyman or Schoolmaster, who has made the cure 
of this defect his peculiar study. The boy would also need 
instructions in the usual branches of education. To a gentle- 
man who could give his undivided attention to the duty, and 
produce Testimonials as to his fitness, liberal terms will be 
given.—Apply to T. Rigay, Wine Merchant, Liverpool, 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 
1860-1.—This year will be given to Subseribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.— Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


7 XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 

“A CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &e., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. Shippers supplied.—An Tllus- 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEOLOGY and MINERALOGY,.— 

ELEMENTARY COLLECTION, to facilitate the 
study of this interesting Science, can be had, from Two Guineas 
to One Hundred, also Single Specimens, of J. TENNANT, 
149, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. Tennant gives Practica 
Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


V ISITING AND WEDDING CARDS, 

engraved and printed by first-class workmen, on 
De la Rue’s finest quality cards, at LIMBIKD’S, +4, Strand, 
opposite Waterloo-bridge. Retree and waste cards nover use 
unless specially ordered.—344, STRAND. 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by gettng your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d. per ib. upwards. 
Warehouses—®, Great St. —" Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 
street, 
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THE IMPROVED PATENT HARMONIUMS. 








s —_ 


MANUFACTURED BY ALEXANDRE & SON, OF PARIS. 


CHIEF WHOLESALE AGENTS: 





METZLER & CO, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON,—W. 





ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS are universally admitted to excel all others in durability, and in the power and quality of their 
tone ; and as they rarely require tuning, and give no trouble in their management, they are coming daily into more general use, 


The following is a complete List of all the Instruments manufactured by them, forming a large Assortment, suitable for either 


No. 1.—In Oak Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators 


», 2.—In Mahogany Case, Four Octaves, One Row of Vibrators ° oon ra 
3.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators, (Wind 


” ; 
Indicator) 


»» 4.—In Mahogany Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators (Wind 
12 


Indicator) 


the Church, School, or Drawing-Room. 
PRICES. 


eee eee +. 6 Guineas. 
= ” 
10 


bad ” 


™ Indicator) wee oes oes “a eee eas a ove oes ” ” a 
»» 6.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators aS — a Vibrators 
5» 7-—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Nine Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators __... — 2 eRe 
9» §.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops, Four Rows of Vibrators oe SS og 
9.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, One Stop, One Row of Vibrators 13 ” 


“t 10.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One R 


(Wind Indicator) ... ‘ 


»» 11.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Five Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators “ 
In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Ten Stops (Tremolo) Two Rows of 


5) 12. 
Vibrators... 2 


», 13.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Fourteen Stops (Tremolo) Four Rows of 


Vibrators 


“ . eee 


ow of Vi brators 





NEW DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, WITH KNEE SWELL, SEPARATE 
HANDLE TO WORK THE BELLOWS, AND PERCUSSION ACTION, 
| THE MOST PERFECT KIND YET MADE. 


: ‘is ja a oad aa = Pm = x< No. 18.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
5.—In Oak Case, Five Octaves, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators (Wind »» 19.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Eight Stops, Two Rows of Vibrators ... 36 99 
20.—In Rosewood Case, Five Octaves, Sixteen Stops, Four and a half Rows of 


«.. 24 Guineas, 


see eee eee eee eee eee eee 60 ” 








HARMONIUMS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR CHURCHES 


AND CHAPELS. 


4 o No. 21.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, 
9 Eight Stops (Two complete Rows of Vibrators)... roe ote ... 33 Guineas, 

27 9» 22.—In Oak Case, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full tone, with 

aad Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators) ... ona ak see 20 
37 95 23.—In Oak Case, Polished, with Gothic Organ Front and Gilt Pipes, rich full 

°e4 or = stad tone, (with Percussion) ... oe ae vce eee po awe wisi os 
93 24.—In Oak Case, with Twelve Stops (Four complete Rows of Vibrators), with 

14-Octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators)... eee ase ava eve 99 
WITH THE PATENT PERCUSSION, OR PIANOFORTE », 25.—In Oak Case, with Sixteen Stops (Six complete Rows of Vibrators in the 


HAMMER ACTION, 


The invention of the Parent Percussion Actron has entirely removed the sole objection 
to these admired instruments—want of rapidity of articulation when used for Pianoforte Music. 
It consists of a set of Hammers which strike the Vibrators at the same moment that the air is 
admitted, thus facilitating the execution of the most brilliant and rapid passages,-and also pro- 
ducing a fuller and very superior quality of tone, and imparting to this instrument all the 


advantages of the Pianoforte,. 


No. 14.—In Rosewood Case, Three Stops, One Row of Vibrators 
15.—In Rosewood Case, Nine Stops, Two complete Rows of Vibrators ... 


————ne ae 


———_——_— — ——- S ————————_—________ 


N USICAL BOX DEPOTS, 56, Cheapside, 

and 32, Ludgate-street, for the Sale of NICOLE'S 
Celebrated Large MUSICAL BOXES, playing choicest Secular 
and Sacred Music, at £1 per Air. Snuff-boxes from 14s. 6d. to 
#s.—Catalogues of Tunes and Prices gratis and post-free, on 
application to WALES & McCULLOCH, as above. 








RESSING CASES, DRESSING BAGS, 

and highly-finished elegancies for presentation, in great 

variety, ivory-handled table cutlery, every requisite for the 

toilet, and jwork-tables..-_MECHI & BAZIN, 112, Regent- 
street ; 4, Leadenhall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 





NM" ‘HI & BAZIN’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are replete with a large and well-selected assortment 
of useful and aoguat articles, adapted for presentation, con- 
sisting of dressing-cases, travelling dressing-bags, medieval 
mounted writing-table sets, antique bronzes, papier-mache 
peecaatons, chessboards and chessmen, card-cases, postage 
alances, Parisian novelties in ormolu, work-boxes, knitting- 
boxes, and reticules. Despatch-boxes and writing-cases, in 
Russia and Morocco leather, in twenty different forms and 
sizes, fitted with real Bramah and Chubb locks; also others of 
a cheaper description. Portable writing and ‘dressing-cases, 
brush cases, courier bags, pic-nie cases, wicker luncheon 
baskets, sporting-knives, wine and spirit flasks, &c. 
12, REGENT-STRERT, W. ; 4, LEADENHALL-STREEFT, 
E.C., LONDON; and CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 
ORD'S EUPEPLON MANTLE.—Rich 
Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, and 
Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One-and-a-Half to 
Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to Twelve Guineas, 
lilustrations free. 
Tuomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 





eORD'S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting 

and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, Black or 

Coloured, with military braiding, 21s. Directions for Self- 
measurement post-free. 





FORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 
Velvet —Black, as well as every colour—lined throughout 
with silk, and quilted, 42s., 63s., and 84s. All sizes ready. 
Choice ad tnfimtum. Illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement free. 
Tuomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 





OTTRELLS FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

/ and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

pee eo Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
~ondon. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from Ss. 6d. to 100s... 
al] manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
heen devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
heve on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 

Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 


»» 16.—In Rosewood Case, Thirteen Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators ... 45 ,, 
17.—In Rosewood Case, Twelve Stops, Four complete Rows of Vibrators, and 
1}-octave of Pedals (separate Vibrators), with Bellows Handle ooo GO gg 





i 


Treble, and Four in the Bass), Transposing Action des wee on Bg 











A large assortment of the above-named Instruments always on hand. 
N.B. No extra charge for packing. 








TUTORS FOR THE HARMONIUM. 


: Engel’s Complete Instructions (with or without Stops) oe os - soe oe $38. Od. 

cen — mg = Guineas. »» Complete Instructions for the Drawing-Room Model = ies _ coe 628. Od. 
Dad = Robinson’s Complete Instructions, intended for those not acquainted with Music oo 28. 6d, 

Frelon’s Method, containing a full explanation of the use of the different Stops, &c. ... 6s. Od, 








METZLER & 


CO. 


And a variety of Harmonium Music by well-known Composers, 


37, 38, & 35, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON,—W. 





& C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
@ Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


Manvracrtory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


G LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
I the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &e. 

WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 








91, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
(Three doors West of the British Museum.) 
& F. PEARS’S GENUINE TRANSPARENT 
SOAP undergoes a process in its manufacture which 
entirely removes all the corrosive alkali (so injurious), and 
introduces an ingredient of a soothing nature, which renders 
its cleansing properties most effectual—its colour being acquired 
by age only. Its perfume has also been studied so as to make 
it most agreeable. This fact, with the peculiar properties of 
the soap and the care bestowed on its manufacture, has induced 
many Physicians to recommend it in Skin Diseases. 

Another excellence of this Soap is, that it may be used with 
either hard or soft water, a quality which renders it extremely 
agreeable to gentlemen of the Navy and Army, or families 
travelling to other countries, change of climate never in the 
least diminishing its properties. 

Sold in Square Cakes, prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. each; and 
Tablets. 

To be had of most respectable Perfumers and Chemists in 
Town and Country, or of the Inventors, A. & F. PEARS, 
91, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 








IMPORTANT TO PROPRiCTORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
VASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


4 effectually removes and prevents INcrUsTATION in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the metal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 

Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.S. EASTON & G. SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 





] 7 EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
A Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure ; The therefore prepared, during the wet and 


wintry season, with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH 








LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of | 


curing, a cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or 
the aged.— Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d.; and Tins, 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.—Retail by 
all Druggists, &c. 


OUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d., carriage free. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it 1s invaluable in warm 
climates.— Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


preseribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 
out the world as the safest, speediest, and most efféctual 
remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBLLITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 





Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
less eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of any other 
kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is hkewise 
unquestionably the cheapest. 

Palatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. No other 
Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial results, 


Oprnton or Str HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., T.C.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of 

the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy- 

sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 

City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &c. Xe. 

**T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 
to create disgust, and a ag ge agent of great value.” 

‘* Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1860.’ 








Sold onty in rmPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. $4. ; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pz Joneu 5 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BB 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNERS, 7 — 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, wc. 





Cavtion—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 
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FAMILY MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respectfully announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 


MOURNING at their Establishment. The Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. Mourning Costume of every 
description is kept Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice, The most Reasonable 
Priees are c , and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 








HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIU M, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysic1an.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SEcOND EDITION. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, 
NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





A CARD. * 
Mr CARRICK, 
MINIATURE PAINTER ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 


STUDIO: 32, REGENT-STREET, 
PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 





Lt EDGES & BUTLER invite attention to the 
following list of prices :— 
GOO WOME sass scccntnasanthccesinteinae 30s. and 36s. per doz. 
Fine Old Port .3.....ccccssscrecees 42s. 48s. 543. 60s. ,, 
Dinner Sherry .............cccsrccsssscsssecees 24s. 30s. ,, 
High-class Pale, Golden and Brown 


SPE EA Ee ener 42s. 48s. 54s. 4, 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 36s. gy 
eee eae, | eee 
Champagne .................. 42s. 48s. 60s. 668. 78s. ,, 


Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., S4s.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 120s.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 


On sory of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, wirnovTt 
CHARGING for the Die. No cmarGe for plain-stamping. CARD 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. 


Perfection of Mechanism.—Morning Post. 

Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CITY 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside. 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants.— 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every description of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers, 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 


BENNETT’S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, Cheap- 
side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 

















66, QUEEN-STREET, LonpoN, 23rd August, 1860. 

Messrs. R. WotnEersroon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow. 

Degar Srrs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty’s 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been used 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. 

_I have been further assured that your Starch continues to 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been made 
of samples ofvarious Starches, none of these have been found 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACK. 





_— 





NEW MUSIC. 


HE GOOD RHEIN WINE, as sung in 

** Faust,’ with band parts for an orchestra; and the 

echo song, ‘‘ Caller Oysters,” with band parts. Also, ‘‘ Jubal 

and his Children,” three sclos and trio; ‘‘ Tubal Cain,” a glee 

for four voices ; *‘ Come Back, ye Happy Days,” song or duet ; 

and ‘‘ Love in Hate.”” The Poetry by Cuartes Mackay, Esq., 
LL.D. ; the Music by Gray. 

CuaprELL, New Bond-street, W. 


GANTA LUCIA. By Witnerm Ganz. A 


brilliant and effective Transcription for the Piano of this 
popular Air. Price 3s. 
London: Asnpown & Parry, 18, Hanover-square. 











HE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 


posed by J. L. Harron; the Words written by C. 
Mackay, LL. Price 3s. 


Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 
London: Appison, Houirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 








VHE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 


Composed by J. L. Hatrroyn, and sung with immense 
success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 


London: Appison, Hoiurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 


NEY VOCAL MUSIC, by Jony Baryert. 








There is a Song I’ve heard thee sing ...... Price 2s. 0d. 
Sigh not for courts, Lady ............seeceeees », 2s. 6d, 
The Sylph and the Sprite............cc0.ceeeeces »» 23. Od, 


Words to each written by W. H. Betuasy. 
Anppisoyn, Hortirer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


METRICAL ANNALS OF THE KINGS 
AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


(From the time of the Conquest to the reign of Victoria.) 


The Words written and the Music arranged and 
composed by GEorRGE LINLEY. 


Embellished with an Illustrative Title by Juttan Porrcu, 
and elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


London: Appison, Hoturer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-strect ; 
Simpkin, Marsnaryi, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court; and 
Hamitton, Apams, & Co., Paternoster-row. 

Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 

crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECA NIQUE.—Persons 


without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 
Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—These celebra- 


ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 6 Guineas. 


EBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 


an Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music. 

“© Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 
at a trifling cost.”’—H. Brruioz, Price from 12 Guineas. 

May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, Watling-street, Cheapside, London. 

Price Lists can be had on application. 











ILLIAMS & NORGATE have published 
the following CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 

. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 

. THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French 
Books.—Philosophy, Metaphysics. 

3. FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, 
Belles Lettres.—New Edition, July, 1860. 

4b. MAP CATALOGUE, Foreign Maps and Atlases, Wall 
Maps for Schools.—October, 1860. 

5. LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE.—New Edition, October, 1960. 

7. SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE, Natural History, Zoology, 
Botany, Mineralogy, Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
nomy, Medicine, and Surgery. 

FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULARS issued periodically and sent 
ost-free to Purchasers, contain New Books and New 
urchases. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books and Recent 

Purchases. 
*.* Any Catalogue sent post-free for One Stamp. 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 26, South 
Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Fourth edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention ; illustrated by cases. 
By T. Hunt, Esq. F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
‘« Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’— Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37, Great Queen-street. 








~ 


to 


History, 








Third Edition, just published, price 1s. ; post-free 14 stamps. 
N DEAFNESS and NOISES in the EAR, 
arising from Rheumatism, Gout, and Neuralgic Headache, 


By Witt Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal 
“ Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho-square., 


London: Henry Rexsuaw, 356, Strand, 











NEW BOY'S BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 
PLAY-BOOK OF SCIENCE.” 
In post Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

HE PLAY-BOOK OF METALS, including 
Personal Narratives of Visits to Coal, Lead, Copper,and 
Tin Mines; with a large number of interesting e iments, 
ae to Alchemy and the Chemistry of the Fifty etallic 

ements. 


By Joun Hawry Prrrmr, F.C.S., A. Inst., C.E., 
late Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Polytechnic. 
With 300 Illustrations. 


London: RouttenGr, Wanye, & Rovriener, Farringdon- 
street. 

















New Book — Author of ‘‘ Play Hours and Half-holidays,”’ 
“ Walks and Talks of Two Schoolboys,” &c., &c ; 
In post 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
KETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
With Observations and Reasonings on Instinct. 
By the Rev. J.C. Atkinson. 
With 100 Illustrations by W. 8. Coleman, &c. 


London: Rovutteper, Warns, & Rovtieper, Farringdon- 
street. 





Now ready, price 2d., feap. 8vo., 16 pp. 
OPULAR EDUCATION. 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 
By M. A. B. 


London : Bett & Dany, 186, Fleet-street ; 
and of all Booksellers, 


Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. 
By Antont1o Nicow6, a Political Exile. 


London: Atrrep W. Beyvert, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers, 





Crown Svo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
\ ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
IN JAPAN. 
A Romantic Biography. 
By Wittram Datrtown. 
London: A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


NEW EDITION (the fifth) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. BY 
J. W. Bravvry, B.A. With appendix by T. Goopwiy, 
B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor & Newton, No. 38, Rathbone-place, London, W., 
and all booksellers and artists’-colourmen. 














| fag MINATION.—Guinea, Guinea and a 

Half, Two Guinea, Three Guinea, and Five Guinea Hand- 
some Boxes of Colours and Materials. Outlines, plain and 
partly coloured, One Shilling Manual on the subject, Every 
other requisite. 


Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 





HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
and Architecturally Sketched by Tuomas Morais, 
Simpxkin, Marsnatn, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 


all Booksellers. Price 7s.,or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regent-street, 8.W., 7s. 6d. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE, _ 
No. 1. of 
{" G. KENTS CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 


4@ price 6d., to be published annually, will appear Decem- 
ber Ist, 1860, containing Billy Shufller's Adventure with the 
Lincolnshire Witches on a Christmas Eve; a Comic Almanack ; 
a Christmas Carol; and # Story my Uncle told me, with a 
Song my Grandfather sung. 

Advertisements, 2s. per line, to be forwarded by Novem- 
ber lst. 
London: Stmpxin, Marsnaur, & Co., and all Booksellers. 

Boston: Morton, Printer and Publisher, Market-place. 


Will Shortly be Published, for 1861. Price 6d., 


N ORTON’S LINCOLNSHIRE ALMA- 
pi NACK AND DIARY. The Calendar is printed in a 
large clear type, and the Diary provides for Memoranda for 
every day in the year, It also contains a correct list of Fairs 
held in Lineolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Huntingdonshire. 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire; Stamp Duties, Dustivaie, Anni- 
versaries, Law and University Terms, &c.; Moon's Rising and 
Setting; Quarter Sessions; Table to calculate Wages; Table 
of Moon's Changes; Post Office Information; Rates of Con- 
veyance of Railway Goods and Parcels; Tide, Weather, ancl 
Calving Tables; Conveyances, and other valuable information. 

The interesting matter comprises a continuation of the His- 
tory of the Drainage of the Eiacalashive Fens; Lincolnshire 
Obituary ; Lincolnshire Charities ; Lincolnshire Chronology of 
Forgotten Events; Lincolnshire Topography ; Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Societies ; and many special pieces on important 
historical events of the County. 


London: Siupxiy, Manrsnart, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Boston: Morton, Printer, &c., Lincolnshire. 


Now Ready, 


fhe BRITISH ALMANAC for 1861. 


Price ls. 


eee COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Containing Articles on the following subjects:— __ 
Localized Handicrafts in South-Midland Lostehavel Districts, 
By Charles Knight. 
Recent Practical Applications in Meteorology. 
Tomlinson, Lecturer at King’s College School. 
Thames Embankments, and Crowded Streets. By 
Dodd. 
Ragged Schools and Reformatories. 
South Kensington Museum. By James Thorne. 
Friendly Societies. ; 
Besides the usual Legislation, Statistics, &c., &e. 
HE BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 
PANION. Together, in cloth boards, lettered, price 4s. 
don: Kyicut & Co., 9, Fleet-street, and Sold by all 
— .. sialon in the United Kingdom, 7 
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NEW ROOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


Choicely Twstrated, on toned paper, and handsomely hound. 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN, 7s. 64.; morocco, 12s. 
BRYANT'S FOREST HYMN, 10s. 64. 
THE PORTRY OF NATURKE, by Harrison Weir, 12s. 
POEMS AND PICTURES, 218.: morocco, 31s. 64. 

, SHAKSPERE'S MERCHANT OF VENICE, 10s. éd. 
THE DEVONSHIRE “ HAMLETS,” in Facsimile, 12s. 
BLOOMPFIELD'S FARMER'S BOY, : 

CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, 6 
COLERIDGE'S ANCIENT MARINER, 5s 
GOLDSMITH'S DESERTED VILLAGE, 5s. 
GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 5s. 

GRAY'’S ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD, 5s. 
KEATS'S FVE OF ST. AGNPFS, 5s. 

MILTON'S L‘'ALLEGRO, 5s. 
WARTON’S HAMLET, 5a 
WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS, 5s. 
POETICAL WORKS OF THOMAS GRAY, 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES, edited by A. H. Clough, Esq. A 


Library Edition. Fi-e Vols. 8vo. £2. 1s. 


THER PORTICAL SOUVENIR, with Medallion Portrait of 


the Poet Laureate Peap. 3a 6d. 


New Juvenile Books, Beautifully Dlustrated. 
THE ROY'’S OWN ROOK OF BOATS, 5s. 
DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME, 2 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF CHRISTENDOM, Re- 


written, 5s. 
HOW TO MAKE MINIATURE PUMPS, ! 
FANCY TALES, 5s 
ERNEST BRACERRIDGE,; or, School-boy Days, 5s. 
THE VOYAGRF OF THE CONSTANCE, is 
THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 3s. 6d. 
THE BOY MISSIONARY, 1s. 64 
ACTAZA : or, First Lessons in Natural History, 3s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY FOR M3 CHIL DREN, 4s. 6d. 
THE NURSERY PLAYMATE, 290 Tcsirntions. 5s. 
BABES IN THE WOOD, Choicely Coloured, 5s. 


TEN FAVOURITE PLEASURE BOOKS, Coloured, 6d. each. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE ONES AT HOME, Coloured, is, 
CHILD'S PLAY, Coloured, fs. 

THE BABES IN THE BASKET, 2s. 

CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOK OF FABLES, plain, 5s.; 


colours | plates s., cloth gilt. 
DITTO DITTO OF COUNTRY SCENES, ditto ditto. 
DITTO DITTO OF QUADRUPEDS, ditto ditto, 
DITTO DITTO OF BIRDS, ditto ditto 


DITTO DITTO OF GOOD AND GREAT MEN, ditto ditto, 


NITTO DITTO OF ENGLISH HISTORY, ditto ditto, 


CHILDREN BIBLE PICTURE-BOOK, ditto ditto. 
rik HUME TREAS hy OF OLD STORIE ™ clitto ditto, 
THE TREASURY OF PLEASURE-BOOKS, ditto ditto. 
A Sp n List of Presentation and Juvenile Bocks, with 
riv-t » | stra s, choicely printed on toned paper, 
} mu } +4 
I . J , Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 
EW OLIDAY PRESENTS 
\ | t Ee y f cl a 


[RS IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL 


\ i. . { >’ , 4 
} i .S.A 
oe A r 1 well te hook, ranging from 
A } | i i to Siepuen = 
‘ 
4 
. } ? lea of te] 
} ‘ ‘ 
¢ 
Rv the same Anthor, with many Engravings, 5s. cloth 
SCTIOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; and Early 
| s of celeli d Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; 
Inventors and Discoverers ; Divines, Ileroes, Statesmen, and 
Li slators. 
** The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so, It 
sab c to interest all boys.’ Note: d Gen 3. 
Kunt & Co., Paternoster-row. 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Volumes, 3s. 6d. each 


j ; ; . ° il, 
' 
with Dngraving 


FEXHINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
§ = FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and 


Young. 
By Joun Towns, F.S.A. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. Two Vo 
CURTLOSITLES OF SCIENCE Teo ¥ ‘Is 
CURLOSITLES OF HISTORY ie Vi ‘1 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. One Vol, 
hunt & Co., Paternoster-row. 


Ready, Small 4to, Price 2]s. 

"ATO TYTarm a? we rurr 
Q\UNSHINE IN THE COUNTRY: a Book 
} ‘ , | | rey. &r a tif ~ : rinte 1 on tone | 
paper, ain rated by a series of exquisite Photographs 

7 ; ? 9 . 14 :” 

Kiuced oO Volum , smail 4to. 21s. Hand- 
ey ter 
Publhehers hy \ that 1} ‘s will he the most ex juisite 
nd artistic volume of the season 
London and Glasyo Ricnarp Gerrerre & Co. 


— —-_ —-e 


Now Ready, Post Svo. Ss. 6d. Cloth. 


4 HANDBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY 
Be 4 Rio iRAPHY. A Referen eB rk t the Peerage of 
Rank, Worth, and Intellect. Containing t Lives of nearly 
ue Thousand Eminent Living Personages. Post Svo, cloth. 
fe 6 ? 

This volume has been prepared with the utmost accuracy. 
U pwards of one thousand vadividut als have been communicated 
' and replies, in ne janiy every case, received, supplying or 

fying facts and date 
London and Glasgow: Ricnuagp Geirris & C 


WORK ON POLYNESIA. 


This day is published, in one handsome volume 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, price 12s. 


NINETEEN YEARS IN POLYNESIA. 


Misstonany Lire, TRAVELS, AND RESEARCHES IN THE ISLANDS OF THE Paciric. 


y the Rev. GEORGE TURNER, of the London Missionary Society. 





. SNOW, Paternoster-row. 


tt 
— es, 





“ Tle that chiefly owes himself unto himself is 


This day is published in Post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


SELF-MADE MEN. 


tev. WILLIAM ANDERSON, Member of the General Council of the University of Aberdeen, 


the substantial man.”—Sir Thomas Browne. 


SNOW, Paternoster-row. 








EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON 


y in December will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 
or > v7 
‘) [’ O R y 


AT THE 


BURNT NJAL 


OR, 


END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 


LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


DOUGLAS. 





POPULAR 


Orally Coil 


TALES OF 


| PE ee IDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. 


ap. 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 


SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 
THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


ected, with a Translation. By J. F. CAMPBELL. 





LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In December. 


SKETCHES OF 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A., Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh 
In One Vol., 8vo. 
its OLD OrGaAantzation, PArocuI1AL AND Monastic. 


2, UNIVERSITIES. &o. Faminy History. 


EDINBURGH : DOUGLAS. 


Uniform with “ Scotland and the Middle Ages,” 


EARLY 


SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 





ELINOR 


oR, 


LADY 


SUNBEAMS 


By MARGARET GORDON, Author of * Work, and How to Do It.” 


DOUGLAS. 


BY MISS BREWSTER. 


MORDAUNT 


THE CASTLE. 


LONDON : HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





(BER) will be publis! 


‘ 
-~ 


Chapter XXXTV.— Lady Lufton is taken by 


XXX V.— The 2 Stor y of Kit ws ve ret tan. 
ith ¢ an ‘Dae: 


The History of ¢ from the His- 





1 CORNHIL L MAGAZINE. 


, 


. Tuesday, the 27th instant, price One Shilling, 


istrations. 


The > C1 iminal Law and the Detection of Crime. 
A Passage in a Life. 

Our Nateral Enemies. 

A Human Skull. 


The Pope’s City and the Pope’s Protectors. 


Suecess. 
Watching = Wishing. By Charlotte Bronté. 


Behind the Curtain. 


Beantions Papers.—No. 9. (With an Illustration). 
On a Joke I once héard from the late Thomas 
Hood. 


i & CO., 65, Cornhill. 





oe Sew er ee eee 


NEW MAGAZINE, EVERY 


I.—For Better, A Romance. 


ters 1, 2, 3, & 4. 


IV.—The Father 
V.—Two Rocks. 
VI.—Kalewala. 


of the aces Press. 


Ofce of * Trvupir 





‘t us take a walk down Fleet-street.”’ 


MONTH, ONE SHILLING, 


1D) B AR; 


> Town and Country Readers. 
SALA, Author of “William Hogarth,” &c. 


,» DECEMBER, 1860 :— 


VIII.—Travels in the county of Middlesex. By the 
Editor. 
IX.—Rough Notes on Circumstantial Evidence. 
X.—London Poems. No. 1, Temple Bar. 
X1T.—Soldiers and Volunteers. 
XI1.—Over the Lebanon to Baalbek. By the Rev. 
J.C. M. Bellew. 
XIIT.— Always with Us. 
XIV.—Criminal Lunatics. 
XV.—Under the Cliffs. 


22, Fleet-street, London. 
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C OLBURN S eau MONTHLY MR. BENTLEY’S WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. No, CCCCLXXX. HAVE IN THE PRESS: 
I. Modern Rome. 
Il. EF oe ynne. By the author of “Ashley.” Part XIT. 1. AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the REV. DR. 
int. Chae oe f Anjou. hy an sed Saal a Dz. . » AV 18's DISCOVERY . OF ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk. 
wa The ae Ke —— By wi illiam Pickersgill. | g,- , pane tp lg ste ‘a sauaiane “ Sota tg Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of 

. The Hawthorn. By es Ken " ae te + ie bis > ia Ti 70. wi : r 
VII. Catherine the Great of Russia. il his Time. In 8vo, with a Portrait, price 11s. 
VIL. Tass0’s Leonora, By Nicholas Michell. 2 
IX. Caspar Hauser. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of MARY 
X. Falkener on Art. GRANVILLE (MRS. DELANY). Edited by the Right Hon. 
. Kate Dougias. Lapy Luanover. Three vols. 8vo., with ‘twelve beautiful LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and 











_—$—$$_—_— 














Xi 
XII. A Legend for 1361. Portraits, from oil r 
4 Tarkich Life ¢ < " ) paintings, miniatures, and enamels (some HY LES STEW: ”" Se T hit. 
XIII, Turkish Life and Character. of the latter in the possession of the Duke of Portland). 42s. CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third Mar- 
XIV. Cyrus Redding’s ‘“‘ Keeping up Appearances.”” 


Crarman & Ham, 193, Piccadilly. IT. of the Family, and other Sources. By Sir Arcut- 
*.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE 


BALD Atson, Bart., D.C.L., Author of “ The His- 
B ENTL EY’S M ISCE ELLAN Y of WILLIAM, FIRST LORD AUCKLAND. With Preface tory of Europe.” In Two Vols. 8vo. 
A + . 
1 


| 
|  quesses of Londonderry. From the original Papers 
| 
| 








J and Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
Price HALF A CROWN. Biswor or Barn and WeELis. Two vols. 8vo. With Portraits. 


Contents for December. No, CCLXXXVIL. 30s. IV. 
I. Uncle Jasper’s Ghost: a Christmas Tale. By Dudley ; . 
cle, Jang Dr. HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCH- THE MONKS of the WEST. By the 


II. What of the Future? (Outremanche Correspondence. | BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, fromthe Mission of Augustine | Count DE MontTALEMBERT, An Authorized Trans- 
No. XI). to the death of Howley. Vol. I. 8vo, 15s. lation. In Two Vols. 8vo. 
III. A Good Listener. By Monkshood. 
IV. Table-turning and Spirit Rapping. v. . . _ 
VY. Diana of Poitiers. | m 
VI. An Island in the North Sea. By Mrs. Bushby. THE GREATEST of all the PLANTA- . 
VII. The House, Biaswiek. Pact Il, . GENETS: an Historical Memoir. 8vo. 12s, THE PUNJAB and DELHI in 1857: 
| 








; oka ; . ™ oe . . 
VIII. German Almanacks for 1861. VI. being a Narrative of the Measures by which the 


Ix. ms Seay on She FOP: Ot, vemaae & ates, Punjab was Saved and Delhi Récovered during 
id how [ Repaidit. By Ouida. In Five Chapters. GEMS AND JEWELS ; their History, J ‘ , ered durmg 


XxX. Epilogue to Vol. XLViII, Geography, Chemis try, and Ana, By ‘Mapaus DE BARRERA, | the Indian Mutiny. By the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, 
In the January Number will be commenced Anthes of ** Memoirs of Rachel.’ Post Svo. with illustrations, Chaplain of the Punjab Moyable Column. With 
= on eed , ] ah , ry ary Os. 6d. Ns 5 F y thief sts Fi ; On . he iffere 
THE CONS PA BL. E OF 1 HE TOWER. | , VII. — hodiawving hief Stations and of the different 
3y WILLIAM RRISON HinswoRTH. “ngagements, 
" Titustrated ™ John Gilbert. LORD DUNDONALD’S Er ee fs ee eer wee Ware 
London: Ricuarp Bentiry, New Burlington-street. GRAPHY. Vols. I. and IL. with Plans. 8vo. 28s, | : 
--- net aneeaaeaae re on it cages to’ be a classicin the hands of every Englishman, EWN GLISH PURITANISM and its 
7 . 2 »o 2? Dai] é , ' pDa ‘ ° 
NH K D E C /EMBE R 'N umbe * of the AR T- Ont Gt neaPe, . Y orate LEADERS: C romwell, Milton Baxter, Bunyan. 
JOURNAL (price 2s. 6d.) completes the Volume for VIII — | 6 nd te 
1560, and contains :—‘*The Rock of St. Helena,” after Dela- ° By Jou y Tt a i, ).D., Prine ipal and Professor 
roche, in tu 1e Royal Collection ; Turner's ** Apollo killing the THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF | of Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the U niversity 
Python 5 end lay? nom the sculpture in the pos: | VALENTINE DUVAL. Edited by the Author of “Mary | of St. Andrews’, author of “ Leaders of the Re- 
, orash of I ajesty. | Powell Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. formation,” &e. 
Una oat eg: teeny ge ey ial ‘A very interesting work. It will take the first place among — 


ea ( ‘ { 7 “a r 
British Artists: No. LII.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. Illustrated. th works of the Authoi rn of ‘Mary Powell,’ having a higher 


Floor-Cloth Manufacture. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. merit than fiction, that of a true biogr: yphy.”— Spectator. COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION of 


The Nude in Art. aon “: . rAD y Th rrp rmaoN rmra 
- . Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 
The Hudson. Part XI. By B.J. Lossing. Illustrated. , z ay : , . 
Polychroi ne Sculpture. 5 ¢ RICHARD BENTLE =e In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form. 
Drinking Fountains. Jilustrated. — __ : NEW BURLINGTON STREET. Printed in large readable type. Published monthly, 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales. By Mr. | ie ee wf ae aoa Ye rice 5s. Thirteen Volumes are published 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Jllustrated. &ec. &e. : | t . ° 
The Vol ue 1880 . Le £1. lie. 6a aon ready, oom: 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post t free, 
ne Volume lor 1860 now ready, price £1, Ils. 6d, + | 
. s . Ss vole ¢ } 
Vintve & Co, 25, Paternoster Row. A GNES LOWTHER ; pel Life’ . Struggle ind | 
ete Victory. By Josce.ine Gray. A Cheap Edition 
pra ag . wwe ** Tt is really well written, and contains sound religious prin- | 5 ; eee 
OLY ROOD — FR OZE 1N “MU sic. — THE ciples.”’——Athenaum ; ve | 
- a an " gg tng ae! ce } ie 1 S ° 
BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., stamped 5d., ‘Of the intention of this little tale we cannot speak too | THE COURSE of TIME: a Poom. By 
contains—Fine View of New Buildings in © Edinburgh—The highly.” —National Magazine. | Rosert Poittok, A.M. With a Memoir of the 
Grosvenor Hotel—QOn Architectural Drawing — Proposed ondinn wRY on Se el lane, pores 2h “ar aa ; 
Museum for Westminster (with [llustrations)—Frozen Music London : away eanes se ssn ste 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, | Author. In Feap. 8vo. Price 5s. 
—The Provosed Educational Test—Construction of Flat Roofs ’ ee. ORES 
—Emp! ‘ ers and Ar hi tects—-Proposed Pugin Memorial— Now rea ly, feap. Svo., with Four i istrations, by E. M. ee 
Royal Institute of British Archirects—Masters and Workmen Warmrrniss and J. J pe a el Engraved by W. Cuusuire, | 
—Northern Architectural Association — Failure of a Powder Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s, 6d., post free. THE POETICAL WORKS of D. M 
sa? : 7 “ya: ‘NY . . ~ ’ —wror€ rye . \ = {TRCTIATATING «| 2 v4 . ° 
Magazine—Stained Glass—Church-building News—Provincial 'HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES | : ay “a ” : 
News “Cor yetitions, &e.—Olfice, 1, York-street, Covent- : rear 4 etre ; ee sain aah MOIR (A). A New Edition, with a Memoir by 
ail an Bi ? Race , : MOUNTALNS: a Tale of the Reignof Terror in France, | = / . . me RAL, 
garce u vokseller: Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcuat, Authorof Three | Tuomas ArRp, and Portrait. [In Two Vols. 





ae | Months under the Snow,” and ‘* Charles Roussel.” By the | Price 12s 
rite ‘DIAL, A FIRST- MC L ASS LONDON Rev. 1. Tunstan. Haverriztp, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
EKLY NEWSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL Oxon, 


PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity ** An interesting well-told tale, calculated to further the in- New General Ath 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of fluence of truth and goodness.’’— Dial, Ow Weneral 20a 


Public Questions, Full Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 


| 
“ aes . od ’ Biot ondon: -Nry JAMES TRESIDDER, 17 ve Maria-lan ~ c ce 9 7 
Matters of Social Reform: and an extensive Monetary and LAanen | SENET Cast : 4 ae : WY, Ave Maria-lane, F.C. ©. | THE RO YAT ATLAS of MODESRA 


‘ommercial Department.—Published by ue Fi AROSE ERT SK apt og ; WW »APHY: In a Series of entirel 
ey N ATIONAL NE Wal A PER TEAGUE COMPANY mary ee tober, fe: {3 SVO., 1 illustrated by W. Dicks, hand. GEOGRAPHY: In a Series of en ively original 


‘ { ice 86. 6 O 0 ‘ wntic Maps, wi a special ide 
am nited), at 102, Pleet-street, every Firiday.—Price Jd. ; nely boune in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post fre and authentic Map , With a special Index to cach 


mped 4d. HE MA move NS ; or, Struggles in Life. Map, arranged so as to obviate the former incon- 
—_ee sone —_ nomen —_ | y G. E. Sarcent, E $q. ie | venient meth rd of reference by Devrees and Minutes 
of Longitude and Latitude. By ALEXANvER Keiru 


' MI 5 [ S. : 
NE W w ORK BY =r . CHAR LE pi CKEN London: Henry oo TrRESIDDER, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C 


tn s », 84 of | ——-—- ————- ---- —— ---—-- --— - — . | JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., &e., Geographer in 
r rr y rTrTarT . , } wm Qe ly? » Da ree, | . ° 4 ° 
A | 4, THE YEAR ROI Nb, price I wopence, N be ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post tf a Ordinary to Her Maje sty» Author of the “ Physical 
& = to be published December 1st, will be commenced KETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. | Atlas,” &e. To be completed in Ten Parts (Seve n 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By G. E. Sargent Esq., author of the “ Mars “~ ns," ke. | yublished). Price 10s. 6d. each. 
A New Serial Story, London: Henry James Trestpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, £.C. a 7 ; ; blish: , nad Ee sp 
> dekard ———_____—____—_— cee ibeloaeess | *,.* Part VIII. will be published in December, 
; % aE = This Day, Post Octavo, 9s, and the concluding Parts early in 1861, forming a 
To he continued from week to week, until completed in August. | ~4rbARING THE WILLOW. A Tale of | handsome Volume in Royal Folio. 
- Pu pm thperaatieet in Me onthi che ts and Half Ye —_ berg 8, \ Ireland and of Scotland Sixty Years Ago. 
at 26, Wellington-street, Strank .C., and by IAPMAN § . eeEO i ete —_—_—_—_— 
Hair, 193, Piccadilly, Tondoa. ' By the Author of ** The Nut-Brown Maids,” 
On the 13th December, price Fourpence. By the same Author, THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE 
A MESSAGE FROM THE SEA. MEG OF ELIBANK, AND OTHER TALES. Qs. OF THE GLOBE: being a Sketch in outline of 
Jeing the extra Number for Christmas. iia saidbéh aah iera ; i ‘ : ee eo World’s Life-Syste de ror FAS 
nae scores lechs Senate aden i fHE NUT-BROWN MAIDS: a Family Chronicle | the World’s Life-System. By Davin Pace, F.G.S., 
Price 1s rte of the Days of Queen Elizabeth. 10s. 6d. ° Author of “ Text-Books of Geology. 


HAKESPEARES LEG AL MAXIMS London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
4 va ad 4+ 444 4 + 43.4 + hoe —s Sa — - 
By Wiit1am Lowes Rvusuton, Author of hee | 


‘* Shakespeare a Lawyer.” Two Volumes, Foolseap Octavo, 9s., THE FORESTER. A Practical Trea tise 











London: Lorem uy, Garey, LonG MAN, & Rozenrs. HE WORDS AND WORKS OF OUR on the For mation of Plantations, the Planting, 
ene —_—--- ---———— B FE, LORD, AND THEIR LESSONS FOR Reari rie and Manage ment of ae Tres 4. By 
IR vDS ' JAILY LIFE a = ; : . 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. | anes - y the Author of “ Brampton R - James Brown, Wood Manager, Grantown, Strath- 
‘ j - a ia > e u ho o Br I oO Le Ty. | -ae,° e . " 
A Ct LLEC ION OF ENGRAVINGS, wW?P wy, . a 7 epey. A new and enlarged Edition in a few days 
copied from his celebrated Pictures. London: Joux W. Fangs & Sow, West Strant peauiien ; 
PRODUCED IN THE FIRST STYLE OF ART. | """" Wihie Tile Maealidl pel fhaeke Mitten he Of 
The Sole >roper of J ., Pr ties j 1s ‘ > I ana a} al , . ° . z : ; 
a be Aas , te 4 ed » wre illiam Tegg. ; S WORD AND GOW N.| Second Annual Publication 
Diguity and Impude nes, 22 Ok pela Dnepesiinatay 6a. | By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone, THE YEAR - BOOK of AGRICUL- 
The Stag at Bay, 15 by pt ae ll uignpneinnensen is. By the same Author, Thint Edition, 9s. | TURAL FACTS for 1860. Edited by I. Scor 
L : Dog of M: alta, 16 by 144 ene is. oe , ream "rT. ( 8 ry ( "ft 4 4 aw 6 0 . ni “A ‘ : as . 
7 HG chland Shepherd's Hou ‘e, mht Wy 154... 4s. GUY LIVINGSTONE; OR, THOROUGH. Burn. In Feap. 8vo., price 5s. 
Che is +t and the rae iels, 16 by | ey London: Jonny W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 
S rrier, 16 eitcaxes sap aaeeh ts. “ — —— 
i leg , 23 by 134 pidethatnpisdtedscnndbibiediel ; 6s. This Day, haps Octavo, 63. | 
The whole Set sent carriage free for £i, 12 s. ALLYBLUNDER: an Irish Story. | 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
London : Witiram TE GG, riggs 1cras-lane, Queen-street, i a 


Che ap $i le, E.C, | Lendon: JOBN W. PAiRKER & Sox, We at Strand, 37, Paternoster-ro Ty London. 
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NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 








Feap. price 6s. cloth, antique, elegantly printed, 
THE FABLES OF BABRIUS. IN Two 

Parts. Translated into English Verse from the Text 

of Si G. Cornewall Lewis. By the Rev. JAMES DAVIES, 

eome time Scholar of Lincoln . Oxford. 

**Who was Babrius?’ The reply may not ingeebahty 
startle the reader. Babrius was the real, original sop. 
Nothing is so fabulous about the fables of our childhood as 
their reputed authorship. . Mr. Davies has succeeded, to 
avery remarkable , in retaining the simplicity and terse- 
ness which are requisite to enforce the point of an apologue.”— 


Doig or. 
awe sop of our boyhood is dethroned, and his sceptre 
taken from him, by no less a disenchanter than Her Majesty's 
Secretary of Siate for the Home Department. . . . Here 
stands the fact that sop was not the author of the world- 
famed fables, but that the real fabricator was one Babrius. 
So Babrius has been finally set up to rule over the realm of 
early fables, and sop passes into the category of myths or 
plagiarists, according to the evidence. . . . Mr. Davies's 
task was not, perhaps, an easy one, but it has been creditably, 
ond, on the whole, pleasantly performed.”’—Illustrated London 
svews. 

** English readers will a he aeeed to learn that to 
Babrius, and not to sop, they owe the collection of fables 
which bear the name of the latter. . Mr. Davies's trans- 
lation appears to us very correctly and carefully executed.” — 
Crité 


ic. 

“* The points of difference and the more obscure allusions in 
the text are ably elucidated by Mr. Davies, who has performed 
his work throughout in a scholarly manner. His verse is easy, 
his diction simple, terse, and clear, and he has eran a fable- 
book which is admirably adapted to take the of the imper- 
fect collections of Asopian wisdom which have hitherto held 
the first place in our juvenile libraries.""— Hereford Times. 

** It seems that the basis, or stock material, of all that has 
come down to our day under the name and credit of “sop is to 
be sought in‘ The Fables of Babrius.’ . Mr. Davies's 
translation is not wanting in a certain severe beauty, and a 
classical turn in the phrases and diction.’’— Leader, 


London: Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Now ready, at al] Libraries, Railway Stations, and Booksellers, 
In 1 vol., post 8vo. (400 oeete, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE; A NOVEL. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS, late Editor of the People’s Journal, 
Author of “ Love's Martyrdom,” &c. 


** Likely to be a favourite with a large claes of readers. Re- 
finement of taste, purity of moral tone, and poetical and dra- 
matic talent in the conception and working-out of character, 
are conspicuous throughout. In descriptions of nature, espe- 
cially when she has snatched a grace from art, ‘ The Shadow in 
the House’ is wealthy.” Globe. 

** Mr. Saunders is an eloquent writer. He has done more 
than justice to his name in this romance, which has points of won- 
derful effect, and scenes of thrilling fascination.” — Sunday Times. 

“To readers to whom poetry and high art in a novel are 
acceptable, ‘ The Shadow in the House’ will afford satisfaction,” 
— News of the World. 


London ;: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Beautifally Mustrated by the Brothers Dalziel, small post 8vo. 
price 6s., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 


““MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY!” 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. By CHARLES and MARY COW- 
DEN CLARKE, Authors of ‘The Concordance to Shak- 
speare,”” Ac. 


** An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. 
‘Many Happy Returns of the Day’ is not only this, but may 
rely without shrinking, upon its positive excellences for a long 
and deserved popularity.’’-— Westminster Review. 

‘* Since the renowned volumes of ‘ Peter Parley,’ we know of 
no book more likely to become popular among the young.” — 
Critic. 

**It will be as acceptable to the young as ‘Sandford and 
Merton’ was wont to be half a century since. The authors will 
henceforth share the affections of the young with Hans Ander- 
sen, Peter Parley, and the Brothers Grimm.’’— Plymouth 
Journal, 

**A very charming little book, cleverly illustrated by the 
Brothers Dalziel, and handsomely brought out, which will be a 
most welcome present to the young of both sexes, from seven 
to seventeen; and may, moreover, be read with much pleasure 
and profit by their elders. The volume does not contain a 
chapter from which something may not be learnt; and, as we 
had every right to expect from the names upon its title-page, it 
evinces a vast amount of elegant and discursive reading. We 
can strongly and conscientiously recommend it to those parents 
and friends who, in making a present, consult not only the 
gratification, but also the benefit of the recipients; who will, 
we feel assured, at any season, on receiving it, mentally wish 
themselves ‘Many Happy Returns of the Day !'""—Literary 
Gazette. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





~~ 5e. cloth elegant, or 5s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, with 
llustrations by John Absolon and Henry Anelay. 


SUNBEAM STORIES. By the Author of “A 


Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 


: CONTENTS. 
A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. The Star in the Desert. 
Old Jolliffe ; not a Goblin Story. | “‘ Only.” 


The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. | A Merry Christmas. 
The above Stories may also be had separately, price 1s. 
each, cloth limp. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

COMING HOME. price 2s. cloth. 

THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING, price 1s. cloth. 

THE DREAM CHINTZ, with Iifustrations, 3s. 6d. cl. clegant. 

THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK, price 1s. cloth. 

SIBERT’S WOLD, price 3s. 64. cloth. 

AMY'S KITCHEN : a Village Romance (just published), 1s.cl. 
Early in December, 


MINNIE’S LOVE: a Novel. By the Author of 
“‘ A Trap to Catch a Sanbeam.” 
Nearly ready, 
LITTLE SUNSHINE: a Story for very Young 
Children. By the Author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
London: Locxewoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 

















THE BOY’S OWN BOOK: A _ Complete 
Encyclopedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Scientitic, and 
Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. With Many Hundred 
hs ag = and Ten aed ant Ines chon pam 

d. New Edition, greatly En and Improved, price 
8s. 6d. handsomely boond in cloth. 

N.B.—This is the original and genuine ‘‘ Boy’s Own Book,” 
formerly published by Mr. Bogue, and more recently by 
Messrs. Kent & Co. Care should be taken, in ordering the 
above, to give the name of either the former or present 
publishers, otherwise some inferior book, with a nearly similar 
title, may be supplied. 


Also, Abridged from the Above, 16mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK of 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. With Numerots Engravings. 
London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Twenty-fifth Edition, with Nine Beautiful Illustrations by 
Anelay, price 3s. 6d. cloth elegant gilt edges, 


EVENTS to be REMEMBERED in the 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. Forming a Series of Interesting 
Narratives, Extracted from the Pages of Contemporary 
Chronicles of Modern Historians, of the most Remarkable 
Occurrences in each Reign; with Reviews of the Manners, 
Domestic Habits, Amusements, Costumes, &c., of the People, 

Chronological Table, &c. By CHARLES SELBY. 

This work consists of carefully-extracted passages, descriptive 
of leading Events or remarkable Episodes in English History, 
and of the social progress of the people, from cotemporary 
chronicles or the pages of modern historians. Great care has 
been taken to render it unobjectionable to the most fastidious 
by excluding everything that could not be read aloud in 
schools and Families, and by abstinence from all party spirit, 
alike in politics as in religion, As in a skeleton map, which 
gives but the landmarks of a country, and leaves the cities, 
the towns, the villages, the woods, the mountains, and the 
rivers to be filled up by the research of the student, this 
volume presents but the outline of our history, and points to 
sources from which material can be gained to give them “‘ form 
and feature.” To those who are familiar with our chronicles 
it may be useful as a ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates ;” and to those 
who are commencing their studies, 1t may serve as an incentive 
to seek, in the pages of the at authors whose names are 
affixed to the several articles, for the substance of which they 
will find here but the faint shadow. 

N.B.—School Edition of the re on common paper, 
without the Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT 
AUTHORS: a DICTIONARY of nearly 4,000 Aids to 
Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, 
Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. In Prose and Verse. 
— from the great writers of all ages and countries. 
Tenth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp. price 6s. 
‘The quotations are perfect gems; their selection evinces 

sound judgment and an excellent taste.” — Dispatch. 

** We accept the treasure with profound gratitude; it should 
find its way to every home.” —Era, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLAM SHAK- 
SPEARE. Delineated in 750 Passages selected from his Plays. 
With Index and References. Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 
cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages large readable type, price 
6s. By the Editors of ‘ Truths Lliustrated by Great Authors.’ 
*,* A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority 

to Dodd's * Beauties,’ or any other volume of Shakesperian 

Selections. 


THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; OR, THE 
PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN’S DAILY COMPANION: 
being a Collection of upwards of 2,000 reflective and spiritual 
Passages, remarkable for their sublimity, beauty and practi- 
cability : selected from the Sacred Writings, and arranged in 
82 Sections, each comprising a different theme for medita- 
tion. By the Editors of ‘Truths Illustrated by Great Au- 
thors.’ Third Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 536 pages, 
price 6s. 

SONGS OF THE SOUL, DURING ITS PIL- 
GRIMAGE HEAVENWARD. A Collection of Poetry, 
illustrative of the Power of the Christian Faith. Selected 
from the works of the most eminent British, Foreign, and 
American writers, ancient and modern, original and trans- 
lated. By the Editors of ‘Truths Illustrated by Great 
Authors.” Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 638 
pages, with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, price 6s. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
LA BAGATELLE: intended to introduce Chil- 


dren of Five or Slx Years old to some knowledge of the 

French Language. Kevised by Madame N. L. New and 

Cheaper Edition, much improved, and embellished with 

entirely new Cuts. 18mo. price 2s. 6d. bound and lettered. 

** A well-known little book, revised, improved, and adorned 
with some very pretty new pictures. It is, indeed, French 
made very easy for very little children.”—TZhe School and the 
Teacher. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7. Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


CHICKSEED WITHOUT CHICKWEED. 


Being very Easy and Entertaining Lessons for Little Chil- 
dren. A Book for Every Mother. New Edition, with 
beautiful Frontispiece by Anelay, price 1s. cloth. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
PETER PARLEY’S BOOK OF POETRY. 


With numerous Engravings. New Edition, revised, with 
Additions, 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C, 
COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES: or, Dialogues 


and Short Sentences adapted for Children from Three to 
Eight Years of Age. With numerous Woodcuts. New 
Edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth; or in Two Parts, price 1s. each. 
London: Locxkwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 


SIDNEY GREY: a Tale of School Life. By 


the Author of ‘Mia and Charlie.” Second Edition, with 
Six beautiful Illustrations, feap. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


London: Locxewoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 




















VALUABLE WORKS 


ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
MATHEMATICS, &c. &c. 





AIDE-MEMOIRE to the MILITARY SCI. 
ENCES; framed from Contributions of Officers of the 
different Services, and Edited by a Committee of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. 3 vols. royal 8vo., upwards of 509 
Engravings and Woodcuts, in extra cloth boards, and let. 
tered, £4. 10s. ; or may be had in Six separate Parts, paper 


THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE. 
By Dr. ERNST ALBAN, Practical Machine-maker, Plau, 
ecklenburg. Translated from the German, by WILLIAM 
POLE, C.E., F.R.A.8. Assoc. Inst. CE. 8vo., with 28 fine 
Plates, 16s. 6d., cloth. 


A PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL ESSAY 
on OBLIQUE BRIDGES. With 13 large Folding Plates, 
By GEORGE W. BUCK, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition 
corrected by W. H. BARLOW, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8yo,, 
price 12s., cloth. 


THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER. 
By G. DRYSDALE DEMPSEY, Civil Engineer. Fourth 
Edition, revised and greatly extended. With 71 double 4to. 
Plates, 72 Woodcuts, and Portrait of G. Stephenson. 1 large 
vol, 4to., price £2. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


MATHEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; 
being a Commonplace-book for the use of Civil Engineers, 
Architects, and Surveyors. By OLintuvs Gregory, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged by 
HENRY LAW, C.E. 8vo. with 13 Plates, very neatly half. 
bound in morocco, £1. Is. 


ON IRON SHIP-BUILDING; with Practical 
Examples and Details, in 24 Plates, together with Text 
containing Descriptions, Explanations, and General Remarks, 
By Jonn Grantuam, C.E., Consulting Engineer, and Naval 
Architect. Second Edition, Atlas of Plates, with separate 
Text, price £1. 5s. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF LEVELLING. By Freperickx W. Srums, 
M. Inst. C.E. Fourth Edition, with the addition of Mr. 
Law's Practical Examples for Setting out Railway Curves, 
and Mr. Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying out Circular 
Curves. With 7 Plates and numerous Woodeuts, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. cloth. 


PRACTICAL TUNNELLING. By Frederick 
W.Srvms, M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, with Additions 
by W. Davis Hasxoun, C.E. Imperial 8vo. Numerous 
Woodeuts and 16 Folding Plates, £1. 1s. cloth. 


TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF 
ESTATES, ANNUITIES, ADVOWSONS, &c., and for the 
Renewing of Leases ; also, for Valuing Reversionary Estates, 
Deferred Annuities, Next Presentations, &«. By WILLIAM 
INWOOD, Architect. Seventeenth Edition, with consider. 
able Additions. .12mo. cloth, 7s. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE PRAC- 
TICE of DESIGNING, MEASURING, and VALUING 
ARTIFICER’S WORKS: with 43 Plates and Woodcuts. 
Edited by EDWARD DOBSON, Architect and Surveyor. 
Second Edition, with Additions on Design, by E. LACY 
GARBETT, Architect. 1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth, 9s, 


A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the Constant 
Use and Reference of Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Soli- 
citors, Auctioneers, Land Agents, and Stewards. By ED- 
WARD RYDE, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor; to which 
are added, several Chapters on Agriculture sad Landes Pro- 
perty. By Professor DONALDSON, 1 large thick vol. 8yo, 
with numerous Engravings, £1. 8s. 


THE OPERATIVE MECHANICS’ WORKE- 
SHOP COMPANION, comprising a great variety of the 
most useful Rules in Mechanical Science, with numerous 
Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results. By W. 
TEMPLETON, Author of ‘* The Engineer’s Common-Place 
Book,” &c. Sixth Edition, with 11 Plates. In 12mo. price 5s, 
bound and lettered. 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
CARPENTRY. By Tuomas Trepcotp, Civil Engineer. 
Illustrated by 53 Engravings, a Portrait of the Author, and 
several Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Edited by Psrrr 
Bartow, F.R.S. 1 large vol. 4to, £2. 2s. in extra cloth. 


HINTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By 


GrorGe Wieurtwick, Architect, Author of ‘The Palace of 
Architecture,” &c. Second Edition, with numerous Wood- 
cuts. In 8vo. extra cloth, 7s. 


TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF 
TIMBER, CAST-IRON, MALLEABLE IRON, and other 
Materials. By Psrer Bartow, F.R.S., Hon. Mem. Inst. 
C.E. A New Edition, by J. F. Hgatuer, M.A., of the Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich; with Additions by Prorgssoz 
Wiut1s, of Cambridge. With Nine Illustrations, 8vo. 16s. 
cloth, 


A MANUAL of ELECTRICTY. Including 
Galvanism, Magnetism, Dia-Magnetism, Electro-Dynamics, 
Magno-Electricity and the Electric Telegraph. By HENRY 
M. NOAD, Ph.D., F.C.S., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. 
George’s Hospital. Sold also in Two Parts, Part I, Electricity 
and Galvanism, 8vo. 16s. cloth. Part If. Magnetism and the 
Electric Telegraph, Svo. 10s. 6d. cloth. Fourth Edition, 
— Re-written, illustrated by 500 Woodcuts, Svo. £1. 4% 
cloth. 


PRACTICAL RULES on DRAWING for the 
Operative Builder and Young Student in Architecture. By 
GEORGE PYNE, Author of ‘‘A Rudimentary Treatise ot 
Perspective for Beginners.’? 4to. with 14 Plates, in half- 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND 


ANNUITIES, with TABLES of LOGARITHMS for the 
more difficult computations of Interest, Discount, Annuities, 
&c., in all their ees and uses for Mercantile and State 


urposes. By F. THOMAN, of the Société Crédit M bilier, 
aris. 12mo. cloth, price 5s. 


London: Locxwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
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